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The study exiioined differences in education* related 
attitudes between a group employed in a technologically and 
scientifically oriented manufacturing facility and a group from a job 
environment that reflected chronic unemployment, low skill 
requirements, terminal achievement levels, and poor opportunities for 
advancement. Questionnaires were administered to 80 employees (both 
tribal and nontribal) of the Hilliam Langer Jewel Bearing Plant and 
52 household heads from the Turtle Hountain Indian Reservation 
(Chippewa) . Basic areas covored by the questionnaire were educational 
aspiration, individual achievement, educational experience, work 
evaluation, educational influence, public interest, life environment, 
and backgrour^d variables. An analysis of attendance of Turtle 
Hountain enrollees in colleges and universities and an analysis of 
Belcourt High School students* educational achievements considering 
their parents* occupational status were also conducted. Hith the 
exception of a few items such as the expectation of government aid 
for their children, an assessment that the costs of education were 
too high, and a basic interest in tribal affairs, a very similar 
distribution of response existed for the three target groups. 
Significant differences existed between groups in regard to specific 
situations which placed attitudinal constraints on the group, such as 
the availability of Bureau of Indian Affairs post-secondary education 
grants. (NQ) 
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simvcY ov r.Dnc/vriDN ui:iati:i) attitudes or TiUHAh and 

NON-TUIBAl. WOUKintS AT lANCUR PIANT AT UOLIA, NORTH DAKOTA 

I. Ititroiluotloii 

Within rcoont years n groat deal of rosearoli has bcon pursuoil 
in th<? area of ciUioational and aspirational attitudes among minority 
groups and in pai'ticular the minority group of American Indians. 
Most of these studios liavo focused on educational attitudes and post- 
secondary aspirations of high school students of American Indian 
descent. These studies, focusing on "captive" populations, have 
attempted to identify and measure effect of ethnic traditions and 
value systems,^ measure demand for Indian studies,^ and determine 
self-concept and educational aspirations, ^ measure a] cjintio.i and 
school dropout,** and also measure predisposition toward jjost-secondary 
education.^ Other studies focused on the education-related attitudes 
of parcrts, testing such issues as criticism of BIA school programs, 
and influence of the parent on post-secondary aspirations of students. 
Other factors such as income were related to educational aspirations 

Q 

in o hoi studies." 

This study attempts to add to the existing findings of the 
aforementioned studies. It focuses on a discovery and measurement 
of oduoafrion-reluled attitudes in a particulnr labor environment that 
at the outset jnvimised to reveal factors related to the expression of 
pro-eduontit>na3 posit Iohk and to behavioral indicators which register 
eonmitmenl to ptist-soeondury cdueation involvement. 

I 
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Tho study was initiate' on the assumption tlmt an educational 
CKpirat-Loii ahovc tlio sccoiulupy level mn\\(\ be more rivquiMitly maul- 
fcsted in tlioso ian.llial onviroiimGnts where parents hold positive 
odiioatfonal altitudes, and in particular, hold positive at.tttudes 
t.Hv'uiHl hif'.hep eilueatmii. These atti hides would he neeemji.inied hy 
expectations of post-secondary educational attendance on the part of 
their own children and hy comr-itments of tlielr CMn resources to tlioir 
children's education. 

This assumption is not a new one. It Is essential to a great 
many prior studies. 

This study adds an additional assumption. Phrased as a hypo- 
thesis it indicates that more poisitively oriented < - 'nation-related 
attitudes and h(>havioral indicators of educational j:- .«ress and aspir- * 
ation will both be associuted witli parental labor environments that 
manififst economic stability and worker satisfaction. Particular dif- 
ferentiation in the dependent variables (oducatijn-related attitudes 
and indicators of educational progress) is to be investigated where 
a labor enviroar.cuL exists wliich is unique in providing an attractive 
work program in the midst of a larger labor environment manifesting 
mucli loss secure and less satisfying conditlojis. In particular it 
seeks to find dlffcrenecs in education-related attitudes between a 
group enjoying long-term employment in a technologioally and scienti- 
flcally oriented mami faoturing iaeility with pleasant working condi- 
tions and a group which lias had experience and continues to be involved 
in a .|ob environment that reflects chronic unemployment, low skill require- 
ments, teiwinal achievement levels and poor opportunities for advance- 
ment. If both groups happen to belong to a spnial and ethnic minority 



tliat litis cxporitMMjfil loiij; torn (j^oncrationrtl) tloprivation in terms 
of low status, tvoiiomio privat ioiu stiricd opiMitH'tinlti(*K aiul .syslo- 
matic ullunatlon then thu rosc?archor has a laboratory situation which 
cnablc«K h>m U> map thn oVVoct of the improved labor onviroumeut under 
tho oiiMtr<»l t»r lh(» luliuifity !j;roup m«'mb(M*sliip. 

What is hypothesized is an influonoo tliat is carried through 
sovfral stages . What wo initially have to differentiate is a labor 
environment which itself contributes to the development of a certain 
occupational aspiration and achievement motives. That is the nature 
of the labor environment in terms of security of the position, the 
earnings and perquisites of the position, and the working conditions 
will ultimately have an effect upon the ultimate life-style aspira- 
tions of the individuals or families affected by a wage earner in 
that labor environment. Included in those life-system aspirations 
are expcc tr Cions relative to mobility, home ownership, financial 
activity, social and community involvement and to plans for the edu- 
cation and future of children. 

The labrr environment and the particular work role that the 
person holds in that environment may also have an effect upon his 
aspirations. Holding a secure career position that involves a sense 
of purpose and importance of task that also contributes to self- 
actualization can bo expected to contribute to the development of life 
Ktylo .is)u rat ions invdlvinj^ bfttc»nnont of self and bettcment oT liFo 
situations for one's children. Again, this is to be reflected in edu- 
cation related attitudes. 

The ooncoptnal linUaj;e iiivolvinj.^ inQurnce between labor environ- 
ment and various self perceptions and education related nttilndes follows: 

o 
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Tor soli" 

pt'ivc'plion of 

^^0** ^ Ji>l^ ^ Life ^ Aspirations 

Kiiviro-jnuMit ' PcpIoi 'manor (Situntion) \L 

(Ai'lnfvrinciit) 

Vnv olindren 

To accomplish tlio oUjoctive 6f this study the researchers con- 
ducted a survey aimed at extracting both education related attitudes 
and the intorvcning attitudes reflecting general achievement. 
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II. Sotting of tlu» Study 

A l.ilnwMtof'y sltuiitloM was pi'i'sciitrctl to tlu! rt»sont»olun's in 
tcMtiis of a lalMU" (MiviiHiiuiuMil: mllu'uo exisliti« on tho Turtle Mmintnin 
Indian Kcscrvation in North Dakota. The Rcsnrvation located in North- 
central North Dakota about 10 miles south of the Canadian border is 
homo of the Turtle fountain Chippewa Indian Tribe. Tlie persons of 
Indian heritage residinj; on the reser *„on are of a mixed ancestry 
traceable to early French fur traders from Canada and to English Scotch 
and Irish roots as well as to the Cliippcwa tribe. 

The tribal residents numbering some 7500 live within or 
closely ncl.iacont to a small roscrvatlori area of 72 square mi3.es (2 stan- 
dard townships) . A higher dt»nsity of rural population is conce -trated 
into an area that fcr most of the reservation is unsuitable for agri- 
culture (low rolling heavily glaciated hills covered with small trees 
and brush and interspersed with many small lakes), has very little 
available industry and is isolated from any largo towns. The community 
is isolated ord even the shopping centers for the community are some 
50 to 100 miles distant. 

Of the trihal coiiwunity some 1200 live in Bclcourt, headquarters 
for the tribe, the Huroau of Indian Afi'airs and the Public Health 
Service . Only a lew necessary businesses are located in the town. 

Beoauso of fts economic and geographic isolation the R(?serva- 
tion co:;vn\jiiity has for yc?ars and in fuel: for dornd(!s snffored under 
chronic unoiiiploynioni . Acoorriing to Wilson some 50 to 90 per cent of 
the Uesorvation res i dents are unemployed.^ A Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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Roport of the Labor Toiu'c tukon in March, 107 i^'^ rovcal.s that of n 
total rosidcMit huliaii poinilation of working nj»o, 10 y(»ars or over, 
ol* some 208r> persons that ronstitul(!tl an avallnbXo labt>r i'orce (minus 
students, disabled and women for wliici: no child care substitute wore 
availalile). the employiul Voliiled 1128 and unemjilo^ed «)'»7. Of the OS? 
tsojm* L'U vvvre i iijAujAeil only in seasonal work. The ratio oi* employed 
to nnomployod was more depressing for males. In an available labor 
force of 119M persons, the employed total, 557, of which I'lM had only 
seasonal employment. The unemployed constituted 637 or 53.3?;;. 

These 1073 figures constitutj an improvement over prior years. 
The major sources of employment for the residents have been: 

1. United States Bureau of Indian Affairs (including a con- 
siderable number of seasonal positions /summer? involving 
buildinj^ and mnintenanco of roads). 

2. Turtle Mountain Community School. 

3. United States Public Health Service. 
U. North Dakota Sanatorium at San Haven. 
5. rarmlng. 

In the past few years, hoiv'ever, employment opportunities have 
expanded in three areas: 

1. Turtle Mountain \h using Authority (which has built or 
renovated some 'lilO dwellings on reservations in last four 
years) . 

2. Community Action Programs (various federal aid programs 
administered by tribe). 

3. AP.M iMiji.st niutioij (const ruo I ion t radoi; posit ituis in con- 
fjtrnotlnn of anti-ballistic sites being erected some 30 
to 50 miles i'rom reservation). 
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M) electronic UKscmbly. (MDS Atroii has cstabliHliod an 
nssombly plant to prothirc computor memory corc?8. A 
work forccf of 35 — ovcrwholmin^ly Tcmalc — is enj5as»ifd in 
fnicro>wirin}{ operations and testing) . 
The* lalwir iMivirommMit Is basically a very depressinj; one. 
Chronic and seasonal employment and general poverty are the norm. 
Incidence of social problems among the families is high (alcoliolism, 
divorce, family strife). The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commis- 
sion reported in 1008 the following income profile for the families 
on the reservation.^^ 

Earninas # of families 

Under $1,000 0 

$1,000 - $1,009 277 

$2,000 - $2,000 390 

$3,000 - $»l,000 S20 

$■^,000 - SO, 000 2M0 

Over $10,000 25 

Within the general labor environment the expectations of the 
researchers are that education and life aspirations will be diminished. 
ThotH? may be more cynicism about educational opportunities and chances 
for positions offering greater esteem. 

Within the general labor environment there exists an enclave 
of labor opportunity providing a very dissimilar labor environment. 
In 1951 efforts were made to establish a skilled industry to provide 
employment for the American reservation community. The U.S. govern- 
iiiLMit in conjunct ion vtfith the lUilova Watch Company constructed the 
Turtle Mountain Ordnance Plant (now named the William Langcr Jewel 
Bearing I'lnnt) and entered into contracts for the training of local 
personnel to operate tJie plant. The p]ant makes precision jewel hear- 
ings from ruby and sapphire material which are then shipped to defense 
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industry contractors as oompontMits in soplilsticatcd oluctronlc and 
mcclwuiioa) hardware. Tiir maiuiraotnr i ii« process tnohidrs the rodiirtr<ui 

u of xiiby and sapphire rods to small blanks which avG then drilled and 
poll. shod to make ccmiplctcd jewel bearings. Tolerances as fin'* as 
J/ll»JHHl ol an inch must b.» obt.ihuMl. ptiuil shapiiij; and qnaJity I'lmlrol 

' are made under miorosoupic sights. The \iov]< environment, while not 
requiring the innovative and varied routine associated with scicntliic 
work, does present a laboratory atmosphere. 

Work conditions at the plant are attractive. Work areas arc 
well lit, comfortably air conditioned, and very clean. The work for 
many of the employees is exacting (drilling, polishing, inspecting). 
It requires dexterity and patience (applied under magnification) to 
produce useable products. Because of the exactitude of the production 
operations the vast ma.iopity of tho Jine positions are filled by female 
personnel. Male personnel have difficulty in persisting in those rou- 
tine but exacting operations without boredom, frustration or loss of 
dexterity. To maintain proficiency and employee morale a policy of 
working at one's own pace is folloii^ed. An employee has the option of 
structuring hir. own work breaks. 

The manag(?mpnt cil' the William Langor Plant puts stress on main- 
taining good employee relations. A liberal leave of absence policy 
is followed. Pay scales (see Appendix) are fair relative to wage 
offerlnrr.s in the eonumniity. Health insurance nml pension policies 
are also attractive. 

This labor environment has been marked by (»mployoe satisfaction 
and career commitment. During th'» first few years of the plants opera- 
tions, the entej«prij;e was markful by considerable employee turnovei*, 

o 
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absenteeism, and t'lnployoo rniugnation. After ibcmt five years of 
oporntion tlu» plant nrhiovotl a j'lMiorally permanont labor Ibroo. 
Some of the employees have ten or more years experience at the plant. 
At the present time the manar,ers of the plant report less than five 
per c.»nt employoo turnover per yoar 'vliloh is Jess lhaii that of most 
American inOus t ri os . 

At present some GO per cent of the workers at the William 
Langer plant are of tribal heritage. In 196G some 77 per eenC of 
the employees were tribal. The ratio of tribal to non-tribal employee 
has declined in recent years. Local commentators have indicated that 
there would be a higher proportion of tribal workers had the basic 
decision located tlie plant on the Reservation or in Beleourt instead 
of in Rolla, some five miles away. Many of the reservations do not 
possess dependable transportation and this may be an inhibiting fac- 
tor. No one reported any attempt to establish a shuttle bus line 
for such a purpose. A large number of females in the available labor 
force also do not have access to an independent source of transporta- 
tion and are precluded from applying for positions. 



III. Conduct of the Survey 

The hasio Ion was to ronchiot a oompaivitivo .survey tnvolv- 

in;^ a jM^piilat i(Mi ol (Mnploycos at the I.an};er plant and a contiHil popu- 
lation of heads of houseliolds on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. 
Sineo the William hanger plant also employs non-tribal employees a 
decision was made to also administer the insti^mient to those employees 
of the enterprise. This permitted us to make comparisons betxveen tri- 
bal and non-tribal groups and to furnish us with a control variable 
with the Langcr employee group. 

At the time that we contacted tlie management of the Langer plant 
some 87 persons were employed at tlic plant. The work force is some- 
what larger at times but generally hovers at tliis level varying sliglitly 
with numbers of personnel on vacation or on leave of absence. The num- 
ber of employees being under one hundred the decision was made to admin- 
ister the instrument to the entire work force instead of relying upon 
a sample of each employee sub-group. In any case tlio problem of obtain- 
ing a representative saniple w/.ere one^s total universe has an N lov^er 
than 00 was overcome. In administering- the instrument original inten- 
tion was to obtain names of employees Uiirl arrange for interviews during 
non-working hours. This approach would have involved many weeks of 
time cm the part ol interviewers with uncertain prospects of success. 

We were fortunate to obtain tlie cooperation of the management 
of the Lan^^cr plant to conduct tlie smn'oy on \hr ppc'mif;es of tlie plant 
during plant operations. Permission was obtained allowing the rescareliers 
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to maK(» a small ^;i't)up adniiiustrat.i.on ol' the quostionnaipc (hipinj; work 
biM'aks. Work hivaKs vtvvt^ cxlftulcil lor lhc>si» takinj; ihv qncsl ioniia i iv. 
Pour scparnt(» groups of approxhuatoly 20 eacli wore acliiinistorod the 
Instrument In Novombor. Tho limo for administration of tlio instriuHcnt 
was -so nrniti's. A live minute explanat ion was |j;ivfn prior In l!u' admiM- 
Istratlun of tlic instnuiiont and rt?sj»ondents wc?i'(; instructed to address 
any questions about into rprelat Ion or meaning of the items to the inter- 
viewer at any time during the conduet oJ' the inquiry. At each section 
the interviewer supplied a short explanatory introduction. Several 
respondents durin«; each administratjon requested such clarification. 

The next step was to extend the same inquiry to a Reservation 
Control Group. Certainly a Control Croup as large as tho non-tribal 
Langer employees was indicated (35) , and the objective was to obtain 
as representative a gi'oup as we could in terms of occupational status 
and income levels. 

Through tlie cooperntivo efforts of the Indian Culture Center 
at the University of North Dakota the researchers enlisted five stu- 
dents of tribal heritage all from tho Turtle Mountain Indian Reserva- 
tion to each conduct some 12 interviews in wliich tlie head of household 
would respond to tlie same inquiries that had been made to the banger 
Plant employees. The five university students were led by one student 
who had considerable interview experience having conducted some MOO 
interviews in a stiuly eondui-ted at the Keservation the previous suiivner. 

The five interviextfers were able to complete their iutcrviev;s 
during the Thanks}', ivi-ig Day and Christmas vacations. The instructions 
to the ijiterviewej's who W(rre briefed in two two-hour sessions are 
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included Lii an apiKMUllx. A random sainjil inH oT housoholds Ijustul on a 
tribal lislinj'. u'onld have* lUv ideal in scU^cllnji^ rcspoiuUMils lor iUo 
Control j^roup. Tho chief limitation in this approach for us was the 
prohlivn of findinj; sclectod respondents at home. This approach would 
havp 1 1 a ted auxwy eall-haelxs. 

It was then decided to rely upon a gooyraphically based random 
sampling; with the researchers and the team leader x^ing out a random 
pattern of towmliip sections. Each interviewer was then to proceed 
from Bcleourt on an artery leading to that section and stop at the 
first household on one^s right in that section. To facilitate inter- 
viewing tho study also relied upon a cluster technique. An interviewer 
could interview t\v'o or a maximum of three adjacent households. A map 
indicating the geographic distribution of control group respondents 
is includiid in the /VpptMidlx. A total of f) interviews were taken of 
the control group. 

Cooperation J)etx^;een student interviewers and respondents was 
good. Quc?stionnairt?s were thoroughly filled out. Some seven respon- 
dents were not interested in being intet^viowed. As the Interviewers 
indicated^ these seven refusals came for the most part from unemiiloyed 
welfare case household heads. 
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Thc^ bnsK* nfon?; toiioliod by tho finally aj^rucnl upon question- 
tia I ft* invnl vimI : 

A. Hasu? educational aspiration scales focusinj; primarily 
on aspiration to liiglicr education. 

B. Individual achicveincnt measures. 

C. An educational experience scale. 

D. A work evaluation scale. 

C. An educational influence scale. 

F. A public interest scale. 

G. A life environment scale. 

H. BncKi^round variables. 

H Basic educational Aspiration Scales 
The first education scale was one derived from the Standard 
Glassey Soaio^'^^ which is composed of 3M scaled items. The items 
selected for the abbreviated scale along with their standardi^.ed 
scale scorns are as follows: 

I. n I am intensely interested in education. 

1.2 Only educated people can live life to the full. 

2.2 More money should be spent on education. 

3.3 Kdu(Uition enabl(\s us to live a less monotonous life. 
'1.2 I am interested in education but think that one ought 

not to f;et conorrned about it. 
5.7 It is doubt Tul whether education has improved the world 
or not. 

13 
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7.0- It is bottc^r for boys aiul jj;irls to i^(?t jobs wIilmi tboy 
arc Id llum CDiitlniK* stMiool. . 

R.M Uducntion tends to make people snobs. 

8 .5 Too muHi money is spent on edueation. 

KJ» 1 do not oare aboul odueatioo as ]on^ as 1 ean 
live ooinrortabLy. 
lU.O I bavo no desire to have anything to do with education. 

The selection of items was made to provide representative 
items from points all along the derived scale. In reviewing the results 
some improvement in selection could have been made. There is a slight 
bias toward inclusion of items toward the anti-education pole of the 
classic scale and results at least for tliese scale items revealed a 
strong pro-education response. 

The next step was to test the utility of the abbreviated scale. 
It is important that significant numbers of the population under con- 
sideration exhibit disagreement on the selected items. The intention 
is to eliminate from consideration tliose items that do not manifest 
a 80/20 agreement/disagreement ratio. If we review the agreement 
ratios for all of the Glassey Scale we find tlie follovA;ing results. 
Tliose items providing a discriminaticn level of bettor than 80/20 
are to be regarded as having the liighest validity and arc asterisked. 

% Agree % Disagree 

* 1 noiil)tl'ul vv»ht*tlier ('(Uiration lias 

impi'oved world or not. 32.2% 05.8% 

2 Education tends to make people 

snobs. 11.6% 87.0% 

* 3 I do not care about education as 

long as I ean live comfortably. 21.2% 73.3% 
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* 'I To(» imii'li lUoiK'y is «|hmiI* dh 

eUuoa t iu II . 1 U . \);:, 7 8 . 

5 It is bol tor for boys and girls 

to «ct jobs u'luMi !(.. 03.2 ' 

* (• iUhit'itt iot) I'luiltlos OIK' til ;i 

loss imiiU)U>n(nis lilt'. 08, r>..: 27. 'I,.'. 

* 7 I am not interested in education 

but not too concerned about it. 32.9?£l ()3.W>^ 

8 Only eduoatod people can enjoy 

life to Iho full. (21) S3.S% (122) 

9. Edueation makes people forget 

tbeir upbringing. 83.6% IU.4?^ 

10. I have no desire to do any- 
thing viith education. 85. H% (i2»0 Q.Sfo (lU) 

In addition, a scale was devised which was based on paired 
opposites. Tlic'se particular items were oriented tox^ard an isolation 
of either positive or negative attitude tovx^ard statements favoring 
a continuation of education to higher levels. The use of items aimed 
at the same situation expressed positive and negative term and sliould 
serve as a test of respondent consistency.-*-^ With a pair of opposites 
a respondent manifesting consistency should indicate an agree answer 
and a disagree answer on its opposite. 

An annotated presentation of the instrument follov^s: 

IA. Most high scliool students liave too easy a time of it 

and do not ]earn to do real \^?ork. (+ Ed. response: agree) 

IB. Most high school students are worked too hard in school 
and sliould bo relieved of it. (+ Td. respojise: disagree) 

2A. It do(»sn't hurl a p'jrson to attend college even if he 
docsn*t use all he learns. (+ Hd. response: agree) 
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Collcj^o (1o(»sii*t tench a porson those skills that are 
u.si»lul. (+ r.d. resimnsc: disajAi'ce) 
The more satis Tied people are those that have beoome 
stu'ressrul on th«'ir own. (+ Cd. response: disaj^ree) 
The more sal Isl it'll pi^oplr are tliose that have a s'.ood 
deal of schoolinj;. (+ W. response: agree) 
(Tlie first item of tlie pair is probably not explicit 
enouj.\h to su^Rest tliat tlio more successful people are 
those witliout a Islgher education. Tlie simple addition 
of the words "without a liighcr education" would have 
removed ambiguity in interpretation.) 
The costs of higher education arc not excessive for 
what people got back. (+ Ed. response: agree) 
The ensts of l ighor education are to(» much for wlmt 
people get back. (+ Cd. response: disagree) 
(Tliis pair is inoperative as a pairing due to a typo- 
graphical error in the printing of tlie instrument which 
typed both of the items with the identical wording. The 
single item, however, is still useable on its own merits.) 
College gives our sons and daughters an opportunity to 
go away from liere and make a better life. (+ Ed. response: 
agree) 

Sons and daughter^ who go to college go away from their 
families ano their communities. (+ Ud. response: disagree 
(This ]K»ii' of Items tests parental exj)i'ession for social 
and economic m(»bility of progeny. It was anticipated 
that it would be »t discrimination between respondents 
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with a^;j)i pat icins of mobility and rcspoiulcMits stress i 1155 
prc»sc'Pv inj; strim;»\ fannly and Kinship tic?s and still c*xjst 
in a rc^sorvatrion sc*ttinj5.) 

(>A, Almost ovorybody can };ct somothing from our education, 
(+ lUI. response*: a;-;rcc) 

(ill. llducutjon is aJ t ri^lit Tor some people* but not Vor 
everybody, (+ Kd, response: disagree) 

7A, l^ducation is necessary to i;et someplace in the commun- 
ity, (+ Hd. response: agree) 

7B. Kduoation is important only if one plans to live away 
from the convnunity, (+ Ed. response: disagree) 

8A. Most young people are getting too much of an education. 
(+ Ed. response: disagree) 

KU. Most yoi ivj; people do not realize what education can do 
for them. Ld. response: agree) 



In assessing each respondent's reactions all items were first 
registered in terms oi' agreement or disagreement, for purposes of 
analysis each rt^sponse was then translated into + or - education 
respons'^s on the basis of the translating protocol given above. 



% Agree 



% Disagree 



* IDA M<jst high school students have 
easy time. 



59.8? 



39.0% 



2I)A Must hij;]i school studonts worked 
loo liai'tl. 



M.l 



93.8.; 



* It' (lor»sn't hurt n person to nttend 

coll.i!jj;e even if he doesn't use all 
!i« learns. 



75.3% 



2i|.0> 



2B (!ol]i';^e doesn't teafh a pnj'^on 
those sKUIk that are useful. 



15.1% 



82. 9?.' 
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* Tliti inoro sal tsrit'd pooplc nvc 
thoso that havc^ bucomo succoss- 
ful on thoir own. 

* -iU * Tlu' mnfc sal isl'iiHl piMiph' .m'c 

t)H»si« lira have li.ul a jAtuul iloul 
ol" si'Ihmi . i m;^. 



A«roo ?a l)isa!J.ro(* 



58.2?S '10. M 



■51. S • 07.1 ■ 



* MA The costs of education are too 

much for what people got back. 21. 9^ 'o.u 

* 

* 5A ColIo^»e jUvos sons and daur,hters 

an oi»port\niity to ro away from 

here and make a better life. 58. 9?^; UO.M?a | 

i 

* 5B Sons and daughters go away from | 

the families and their eommunl- ' 
ties. 29.5% f»8.5?o 

6A Almost everybody can get some- 

thing from an education. 90.'*% 

* (.B Education is all right for some 

people but not everybody. 

* 7A Education is necessary to get 

someplace in the community. -5.Z^ H3.«:/. 

7B Educntion is important only if 
one plans to live away from the 

community. ^2.3% B5.b/o 

8A Young people getting too much 

of an education. "^-^^ 

8B Young people do not realize what 

education can do for them. 8O.8/0 i/.B/o 



&9.9;5 28. a;-:. 
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n. Hasii' 1 ml iv itiufil. Afh IcvomcittR Ncnsiit'os 

One ol' the ki^y quostittiis probod by this survey was whether 
members of each lar.v;et i^rcuip exhibited n d i rfer-eiit-ial respcinse in 
teis:is of Hie pi«ivi«'«*t loM ul' bul li ccliiriil iima I c»ppoi'l mi i I' ies iiiul ui'nipa- 
tional achievements for their eliildren. This was to be indieated in 
a series both op(Mi-ended and elosod questions. 

The rirst question was a closed ended question probint; the 
parent's perceptions of their children's pcrformancG in school. The 
question was: 

1. Generally speakinj;, how do you believe your childr'en 
fire doing; in school? 

A. Very well 

B. Satisfactory 

C. Fairly satisfactory 
P. Not satisfactory 

This particular question did not provide the discriminatory 
information tliat was anticipated. The positive cast of the question 
impelled respondents to answer in the direction of the positive pole. 
In fact, not one respondent admitted to their children not doing satis- 
factorily. For any analytic discrimination this dictates that a dichot- 
omy be drawn. 

It would appear that to discriminate belveen tiie respondents 
in terms of providing valid evaluations of their children's pro»;ress 
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vis-a-vis ollu'P c'hildrcMi would bo to Focus on no^ativc* and olvav indi- 
oat<»rs. Kxamplc's nvv .\;ivt'ji Ik»1ov\». 

1. llavo any of your oliildron dropped out of soliool 

bolon? cnmplctinf* tin 12th j^radp? 
i.*. Ilavt' .iny t»r yiMii' cln Idrcii liocn held liack a yoai* 

in sohool? How many? 

If wo oonld assume hom»sty in responding wo could then liavo 
isolnttfd thoso families whore progress is not normal and have approaidiod 
the i ssuc . 

In addition, we ankcd parents what plans their children were 
makinj; toward tlu'ir future life, what plans they themselves were mak- 
ing for their children and also whether they oxpootOQ their children 
to attend eollo^^o. This was a critical question. 

finally, the resjunulouts were asked how their children could 
affoiHl higher education. Through: 

(1) parents assistance. 

(2) part-time work. 

(3) govoriunent aid. 
00 seholat'ships. 

Particular attention was to be directed to the incidence of 
expectations of piirental assistance among the selected target groups. 
The response on part-time work also measures the extent to which eacli 
group consid(M\s the contributions ol" tlu- students themselvos to their 
education. 
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111 tlio intotVHt ol* tinw in Lht; adjiunisl rut ion oJ* instru- 
inciit iKirciitr; \A'IV nsUctl what vcurK \hv\v Hiildrcii vv-ould hv. i1(»mi}.\ 
aftor Ihoy j^ivw up. A ohooKl isf such us tlu* NOliC list iii-j; of 100 
ocoupatlounl jispi ration survoyn would havo bacn profoi'pcul but lliu 
pcfiisiil ol siirli a list- havf rfipifrctl Irnim l.'S-LMI mhintcs alnnc. 

Tlio iiitporLunt pnint was v\'liL'llior tbcy liuci aspirations lop th»ir chil- 
diiMi in prostirto oooupations (1) professional, ('I) scientific work, 
(H) tcni'hin;^, (2) businessman, or in standard occupations (f>) farm- 
ing, (7) toi'linieal work, machine operation, mechanic or (8) military 
service and (•)) service occupations. Finally, they were given the 
option of indicating "picking up what they can," a measure indicat- 
ing least projected aspirations. 

The opnn-ondod qr.estions provided a problem. It was common 
for parents to have no plans for their children's future. In many 
instances the respondents indicated that their ohildrori were too 
younj; to liave any plans and too young for any plans tt- be made for 
them. Tlic question may be too general. They may also find appli- 
cnbility with a narrow range of respondents, those with children 
past the lOtii grade. It may be only at that stage that projected 
aspirations man i. Tost themselves. 

A review of the questionnaire also revealed a misunderstanding 
by a considerable number of respondents whose children had attained 
adult status. A mimber of tliese persons onee they had indicated 
their ehildi'cMi v.'orc "grown up" or "moved away" did not feci obligated 
to complete tliose questions dealing with plans or with the occupations 
held by Liicvir children. Admit ted ly the siunple lor comparing the sub- 
groups is very jjmall (f» among Hulova workers — tribal heritage; 'I iimong 
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Buluvn worKci*s--whlto; niul K amonj; tlio Rcsc'rvation Control j?roup. A 
romp.inimi of tlio total p.ii'cnL- pati'!',ory luiviri;'; {idnlt ohilcU'on \^^>ulcl 

* 

have provided nt least an indication oJ' whether a lonj5 work oxporienco 
at the Bnlova plant and the more stable oconomio onvironmont that 
cxujld hi« expet'led from siieh wi»i'k traiu'cr would resul t in oecnpal iona L 
choices rerioc'tin}', hij^her aehlevenieiiL and asjilratlon. 01' the t\w 
respondents in the Biilova-tribal employee oatcsory who did furnisli 
information on this item, the occupation listed was having own busi- 
ness and teaching, and of the Langer non-tribal the three occupa- 
tional achievements were mechanic (2) and service occupation (1) . 
Tor the Reservation Control group, four of the ei^ht indicated the 
occupational positions of their children. These included professions 
(1) technical mechanic, (2) service, (?) picking up what they can. 
Part of the problem of obtnining ful 1 information on this item may 
be linked to the perception of female children; terminal career. 
They*are simply seen as "married." 

B. Individual Achievement Measures 

Tlie basic Individual Achievement Measures are derived from 
several sources within the instrument. They include a few open- 
ended questions which are chosen with the precise aim of the study 
in mind and also include the so-called ladder ratings devised by 
r. P. Kil pa trick and Hadlcy Cantrill .-"^^ 

The open-ended question focusing on indivi(hial achievement 
was "What improvements in your life and home have you experienood 
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ill tilt* last five yoars?" Interviawt'rs wcru instructud to clnriry this 
item if* the ivspotulcnts (Mirtniiit orctl diriMculty in luuhM'staiuUn^ tlic! 
quostioi with tlio statomcMit that they should' compare thoir jobs, 
odiioal ioM, I'iiianoinl status, homo or family situation in oemsidoivlnj; 
thi'ii' aiisu'iM". 1m pcvifwin;:? the question results allof the adminis- 
tration of the instrument of the Instrument some post-hoc criticism 
must ho npjiliod to tlio question. The interjection of the word "home?' 
might have s«rved as a somewhat blatant cue directing the respondent 
to view his achievements in domicilary terms (as indicated by the 
great number of responses oriented to new home occupancy). However, 
the pace of homo building in the community was quite dramatic and 
reflected the greatest change in the community environment. It is 
also seen in rural areas as the ultimate synibol of personal prosress. 

The other measure of personal achievement is provided in the 
ladder ratins& devised by F. P. Kilpatrick and Hadley Cantril. Res- 
pondents were instmicted: "Here is a ladder of life. Let*s suppose 
the top of the ladder represents the best possible life for you, and 
the bottom the worst possible life for you. On which stop of the 
ladder do you fool you stand at the present time in terms of your own 
personal happiness and satisfaction?" 

They were then told to deal with the second ladder down on the 
paftc and asked: 

'*0n which stop would you say you stood five years ago?" They 
were then told to deiil with a third ladder and asked: 
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"Just tts your Must «iu«ss, on wliicli slop do you iln'nk yon will 
Kland ill the rntiiiM*, say aluMil livf ytMfs Ifunn nt)wV" 

An aildit iniial tiiiivstiou was added to the standard Cantril ^voxip 
tostin:.: prouH'tion of aoli ii'vonuMit for thoir cliildi'm. 

Must a:n ii btv.t ^nc.;s, wIn.Oi stops do yon lliinK youp fliildi'tMi 
will stand on in llu? lutuf'o, say about 10 to 15 years from now?^ 

Tlio Cantril M(?asuros produce intorostinj- dii feronoos butwcon 
individual respondents and it is precisely this variation which is 
subject to different interpretation. The perception of onn's position 
on a ladder of aeeomplislinient and achievement may rest upon a calculns 
of personal and individual factors (cj;., job opportunity, promotional 
opportunities, personal satisfaetio-i, lamily stability, health) or may 
rest upon a calculus of external and environmental considerations (sense 
of nntional proj^ross, economic projecHions or fluctuations, general 
assessment of tlie quality of life, community stability and social con- 
ditions). The Cnntril Measures have in the past been utilixod as 
Roneral ass<»ssments of one's personal situatioji in wliich each respon- 
dent defined Ills own scale of values from best to worst (thus "self- 
anchoring" bis scale). Some control in tlie Caiitril format was provided 
through separate questions focusing on personal happiness and satis- 
faction (applied in our basic instruction) and in questions and ones 
fears and worries about the future of tlie i»ouiitry. 

It is interest iiijT to note that tlie surveys which have been made 
usin« this instrumont have involved lar«(! national samples of the popu- 
lation (e.i^., IMOO). WJiile there imy,h[ he wide variation in soores 
duo to perfional circumstances (financinl setbacks, personal disappoint- 
ments, marital problems, familial problems) larRc samples of selected 
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sub-j;iHni|»« oould bo oompaivd. Tlio Indlviilual (lovijit lon.s at cacli cmuI 
ill 11m» il Isl r iiuit ion iMnihl tMiuM^I vm'U oUhm' (»iit . 

Ill this particular sliuly the sub-jirouj) samples arc quite small 
and a lars^c Kt-aiid.ird deviation ran In* oxpcrtcd on tho basis oT parll- 
rnl .ii'i /.('d lilc .ii-iil I 'li.iily s i lu.il ioiiM. 

C. Educational Experience Scale 
The Edneation Experience Scale \\»as originally intended to 
serve as a control on responses measuring educational predispositions 
(positive or nesative responses toward education on scales A or B, 
optMi-onded responses Tavorinj; educational achievement of children, 
etc.)* That is, high cumulative scores on either educational scale 
or on those items shown to be discriminators might not be a r^. Lec- 
tion (iT tho basic population trichotomy but might be a function of 
the respondents* own educational experiences, favorable predisposi- 
tions toward education would be a function of rewarding experiences 
in tlio educationul system. The following questions were included, 
each of which required an ngree/di.'?agree response. 

1. I enjoyed my years in school. 

2. There were useful things about school but time was still 
wasted . 

3. I would have enjoyed scliool had teacliors better understocri me. 
M. I would have liked to continue my education. 

b. School, opened uj) my mind to different ideas—diffcrunt life. 
0. I would have enjoyed school but subjects were not interesting. 

7. Scliool was boring to me. 

8. School interfered with my getting a job. 

9. School assisted mr. in getting a job. 

o 
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1(1) Sfliool uKsislcd nu! in tloal hi|^ with pc?nplo on tho outsulu. 
The ?Iim:;s oI tlii.-. (iii(-; i<Mi .'.ct ai'o also sul).]t«t-t to the civitcM'ia dT 
aoceptaniM? when an ;ij;.'Cfim»nt/(l.isaj;ivoniont ratio of morci tlian 8(1/20 
is round. Tho I'ovitn; of tho rosponsos foi* thiK particular qnostion 
S(»t slmv ilu« lol 1 nwi!i:\ paUcni. 

1. 1 cnjoyoil my yc avs in soliool IHO (93^:.^ 10 (G.SrO 

i?. Usolul things about soliool but 

tjjnc was still wasted. 6M (»l3.8r;0 80 (5i|.8?0 

3. T would have onjoypd soliool lind 

toaclipps bettor ujidorstood me. 60 (Ml.l?o) 83 (50.8?iJ) 

I would liave liked to continu'^ 

my Gduoation. 82 (56.2%) 60 (NLl^O 

5. School opened my mind to diT- 

fercnt ideas— diflorent life. 117 (80.1%) 2S (17.1?0 

(>. 1 would liave enjoyed si^liool but 

subjects weren't intorestinj;. 121 («2.0;.',) 20 (13.7ru) 

7. School was boriuj- to me. 5 i3.S')u) 138 (96.5?^ 

8. School iiiterl'ered with my 

getting? a job. 10 (6.8%) 133 (91. 1?^ 

9. Rohool assisted me in getting 

a jo^^- 33 (22.0%) 109 (7«l.7?.') 

10. School assisted me in dealing 

with people on the outside IIH (78.1%) 27 (18. S?*!) 

This particular question set appears for most of its questions 
to involve a response set, extracting one-sided response patterns. 

Part ol' the explanation may lie in the fact that the questions 
are personally addressed— oven though the respondents remain anony- 
mous. Tlie c[iieHtlon« louHied on their own personal educational history. 
A great many of the respondents also may have attempted to fulfill 
what they perceived to bo Icstei- expectations. The interviewers knew 
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that the xnstrumont nltLMuplod to measure ecluoaiional attitudes and 
tlu«y lu'ivi* lu'LMi moLivnti'd by a predisposition to put foinv-ard the host 
pro-rduoatioii junilile and also present their identiTied sub-group in 
the best possible 1 i^ht. While the question set did not appear to 
piMviih* sui ricic.il d iseriminat ion individual Items did sliow a dlf Ter- 
cnlial response (Items 2, 3, M) and will bo analyzed. 

As a whole, the question set revealed a general pro-disposition 
toward rowardina educational expcrienees. Of the total number of 
respondents the distribution of education exiierience scores is as 
follows. 

OVCRALL Rl-SKlNSi: TO KnUCATIQN CXPHRICNCC SCALE 

Scale Scores 

No response 123U5 G 7 8 9 10 
N = 7 1 2 6 3 3 13 23 26 36 26 

M.8 .7 l.M n.l 2 2 8.9 15.8 17.8 2M.7 17.8 

The lower scores (below 5) gojioi^ally reflect partial response 
patterns (respondents viho preferred to answer 2 or 3 of the questions 
leaving out a response to mout questions) . Either they found the 
questions too personal or found them ambiguous or difficult to pro- 
perly evaluate. 

As one can see, G0.3?i chose to respond v^ith no moi^e than some 
U'to unfavorable eduoation experience responses for the set. However, 
there is a small group of some 8 respondents that generally exhibited 
a consistent pattern of educational attitudes that reflected both 
unravoi'nbi i« luhientlnnal exj)erienee and lukewarm res])onse to educational 
Indulgence. This is revealed in a series of moderate correlations 
foe certain items in different question sets. 
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D. W(irk LIvaliiaLidn Soalo 

Tlu» wofk cvaliMlitMi siNilf v.lili*!^ is iils«i a vh'j^iii scale simply 
askod tin? res|Miiul(Mit to rank IVoni owv to five tbosu iivi} thiuRS that 
a piM'soji cniisithMHHl most important to IiLm in n job. T1k\so fivo olomonts 
were ^;f♦IlM♦l(MI ItMiii a list nT IS rl <miumU sll;al inehiclecl: 

(A) top poojilo wlio respect employees as a person. 

(10 nnilei\stiwndin^ between employer and workers. 

(C) people at toi) pay enough attention to effort. 

(D) duties you ean do at own pace. 

(E) clean and healthy work aroa» 

(r) Rood insurajice and sick leave policy. 
(G) good pay. 

(II) olianco to train and study. 
(I) vacation policy is y;ood. 
(J) promotions, changes of jobs. 
(K) interesting work, 
(L) security. 

The objc(!t of the scale was to determine v\fhcther tlie Lanj7,er 
plant personnel manifested an orientation to long term benefits of 
their occupational positions and to job prerequisites reflecting 
career commitment, job pride, and social pride. 

E. Educational Tnriucncc Scale 
The Educational Influence Scale is a set of items asking the 
respond(Mit to idontiry tlioso social sets who expressed an interest 
in the respondent \s education. The respondent was to also provide 
n scaled rcs|Minse on wliother the social sot expressed (1) considerable 
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inloivst^ {il) somo intcTe»st, (*•) very lilLK? lntcrcsl\ or (M) no 
iTit(>rc*sl . Tho siH*inl stM s iiicorporii Vcul into the scsile iiu^Uidocl (I) 
inCTodiiito iaaiily, {2) rolativos, (/i) fririuls and noiglibops, Lho 
oomniiinity^ (S) scliool teachers ami orfioials, (G) previous employer, 
(7) riHMMil (Miiployer* iiiul (8) eo-u'orkeri;. 

Tlie c)l)j(H»l of this scrale was to detejfiniiie whether in the 
instanee of a group oxliibitinR significantly liighor acliicvement or 
education aspii^ation levels would identify an intensity of interest 
by otlier soiM'al sets and also show an association between particular 
social sots and the hij^hor aspiration and achievement measures. 

F* Public Interest Scale 
In addition^ the questionnaire included a pul^lic interest 
scale. Respondents were asked wliether tliey expressed interest in 
the followinj; areas of public affairs: 

1. community affairs. 

2. local school affaii^s. 

3. local news. 

I*, national news. 
5. tribal affairs. 

The rc?spondents were furtlier asked to scale their responses 
in a four point scale registering (1) considerable interest, (2) 
some interest, (3) very little interest, and (M) no interest. 

Tn additicui tht» set was (•losed wltli an open-ended question 
asking tlie respondent whether l:is interest liad increased in any of 
the areas and in i)artieuliir wliioli area. 
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Tlu» open cMulcul quest piHiviclcs as an aikti linnal ilisei:iinina«- 
t4>p wlu*iH* respf)tKl(Mjrs may Tullow a ^(•spon^^o sot in iH^j^v'st(?Pi iiK Vlio 
sanu* ititeiiNily ul interest toe all. aiH»as oT }nibl le ai'i'airs* 

(?• Li To nnvi!*oiiim?nts StNilos 
The l.il'c tnvJ ronireals sea It* fs a rumple cpu^stion s(»t 
required (»aeli respondent to rate those amenities whicli he considered 
important to his cliuscn place of residcMice. The amenities were to 
be rated in a four xjoint scale as: Very Important^ Important » Some- 
wliat Important, or Not Important. Tlie rollov\fing represents an anno- 
tated listing of the items. 

1. Being near to one\s i'aniily - 

This was an item testinj; predisposition to mobility. 
Tlie extended lamily is ii.iplied. The word "relatives" 
would liave hc»en more explicit and might have .improved 
tlie validity of the term as it applied to the Reserva- 
tion Conti^nl jrroup. 

2. Being near to one's people (ethnic group) - 

Tliis was an item again testing predisposition to mobility 
and an item nieasuring the importance of tribal affinities 
for an enrollcnl tribal member. Tlie question is phrased 
in a way to elicit consideration of the same amenity by 
non-tril)al respondents, 
(iood schools - 

This item in keeping with the objective of the study 
measurers orlcMitation to education and high aspirations 
for children. 
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('!) Many nj)p»>tMunit:ii'«. 

A l.ny.i'ly M- fxp I aiui t nry Hcui. 

(S) Culliu'iil oppoptuni tios. 

IiitPi'vh'woP'-: wi'i^o inslinirtotl to olabnrato on thin itoin Tor 
rfsp,,iu!tMUs ir llicy did not know wluif this inriinf. (Actual ly 
K('vt!i«nl of thf i'c?.sorvat ion conti'ol. jTi-oup ranked tliis as 
important witli the undorstandin^ that an important part 
of the living onvironmtnit was an ojjportunity to learn and 
partloipati' in some traditional Indian cultural activities.) 

(0) Honcl'its of city life. 

Another item moasuring predisposition toward mobility. 
Tho word city denotes larj^or populations, greater avail- 
ability of consumer goods, greater leisure facilities. 

(7) Hoin}^ nearer institutions of higher learning. 
Another item measuring predisposition to education and 
projection of educational opportunity for children. 

(8) Technical job opportunities. 

This item is intended to be a measure of occupational 
discrimination and indicate? preference for skilled labor 
opportunities over unskilled or semi-skilled or service 
occupations. 

(9) Scenic land, unspoilt'd environment. 

This item measures the iirpoi'tnncc of tlic recreational 
amenity. Hovvever, in the context of this study it can 
also mensui'c affinity for the largely rural environment 
in ivthieh the respondents ctirrontly live. 
(10) Good j)eoj)le, low crime rata. 

Tills item includes an amenity which is held to be of increasing 
Importance. 
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Siiu'o Ihc vonuVnictimx oi the soalos ponnilLccl any rosiMimlunt 
MAXIMM. sKowinv. fraliiis', nil nmonitjcs Vt'i'y Tmpoptaiil) and mnkin;^ no 
discriiaiMjiUoii Ijotwcon Llium, a clariJlor was introduoL-d askinj- the 
i^espoiidoMt to iiulicnto tho two umcniti(»s ho thou^lit most important 
ol' Jill. In nnlfn:.^ Hu* I'lPst one lisL'.nl ":is indicatcul as IJio Mo.st 
ImptM'taiit atiu'ni t y. 

One particular item could have been useful in this section. 
This vv'as an item focusing on environmental proForenco suggested 
unfortunately after tho survey had been completed. This was tho item 
utilized by Dr. Al Koss in Ids survey of high school students in the 
Turtle Mountain Resorvatj.on. -^^ 

"Inhere would you like to live and work?" (when you have com- 
pleted your education or training.) 

(1) In a city ovf?r in,n0H population 

(2) In a city under 10,000 population 

(3) On a farm 

CO On a reservation. 

Tliis item applied to those respondents would have measured 
the respondents' psychological reception to job and career mobility 
and in particular would have tested the tribal respondents* attach- 
ment to their traditional environinent. 
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it. H.*M'k:'.i'nim(l Viii'fii)»l rs 

Tho questionnaire; also olicitoil data on a number ol' background 
rbiiraotrer fst ICS to hv consfdorod as indoiuMidont variables in the study. 
The kry b;ii'K;.',n id v;.riul»h' Is Die lain*!' eiU'i I'ommMil s variable wlni!]i 
characterize the respondents into one of three groups: Lander, non- 
tribal employee, Lanffor tribal employee and a Reservation control 
group. Actually the labor environment variable is a hybrid variable 
involving tvtfo otlier variables: Langer Plant employment and tribal 
heritage. Tliese two variables are to be considered in their own right 
and are employed as control variables throughout the study. WJiere a 
heightened effect is observed in both the Langer tribal and non-tribal 
groups and not in tlie Reservation control group tlio effect can be 
iilerredto be attributiible to tho plant employment variable. Simi- 
larly when an effect manifests itself to a similar degree among the 
Langer tribal employoes and tlie Reservation Control group and not 
among the Langer non-tribal group tlie tribal variable influence can be 
suspected. 

Incidentally, the tribal heritage variable involved a self- 
assessment on tlie part of tlie respondent. It did not elicit any 
defensive or negative reaction o.i t;ie part of any respondent. As a 
concept it stresses cultural and family background rather than any 
racial cntcj^.nr i/at ion niid also enabled rcspoiuhMits of mixed and dimin- 
ished tribal heritage to relate to the item. Those of diminished heri- 
tage (!.,'., ancestry) liave generally suffered the same economic and 
job deprivation as those of full ancestry. 
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St?x is nntUliiT obvious baoK}j;pouii(I variable. ]ii this study 
pruM ipuliir caiv r.uist be t aken hi i ?itcrpivt inf, any tn^siilts sbowhi*; a 
UlscpiinLtintion in ri»sponsi*s bctw(»\Mi the han^^ur plant group and tho 
Coninnmity Control j;ronp. Tht' j^p^at majority oT tho Lan^or jilant 
rniplny^t's iirr wnuu'n (7^54) whih' only '>69o of tb(» (!ontrcil ^^Muips iM*spun- 
diMiLs aro wtimtMU Conti'til. by sex is (\nilionLul whoro respondent dtstJnc*- 
tions aro discovi-rcd u'liieh am attributable to the Labor environment 
variables. One most also test Tor the ofJ'ect of the sex variable on 
ednoational ai.'h levement indicators. Two possible explanations are: 
more involvement of mothers in tho educational process through their 
children and a tendoney for females to have proj^ressed further in 
their basic education tlian males. 

Lduoational level of eacli respondent was also registered and 
is a eritieal. baeKiv^oinul variable. Rijiee the quest ionna Ire deals 
with the measufHMiicnt of various favorable responses to more and higlier 
education, analytic co itrols must be extended to the results by moans 
of a control l)y level -^f education. Respondents were asked their 
highest level of itducation (ranging from 1st grade to college) . For 
purposes of tlie analysis t)\iu information was reduced to four cate- 
gories: eighth grad(» or below; ninth and tenth grade; 11th and 12th 
grade, and nomc^ eollc»;.^e or post-secondary education. Some 13 respon- 
dents arc in tlu? I'irst catc?gory, 2f) in tlie second, 67 in tlie third and 
38 in tlK» fourth ('at(\^»ory. 

In reviewing the distribution researchers now realize tliat a 
more appropriate division among respondents could liave been made betw(»(?n 
ninth, l(»nth and eleventh grade Ic^vel respondent s in oiu* eal(*goi*y and 
those coinpleting high school in (uioMicr. Some 21 respondents in erile;»o,ry 
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thvvv luitl a maximiun u(* 11 yrars of luhujaVioii ami iliil not rnmpliMv 
lIuMP 111;*,'! S(*iMMiV u'cu'lv. Thlr. inotM* apjifopiM iilf* (Iivishmi of (ulncNit lonaL 
lovi'l respoiuliMils umh pursiitnl loo lato to incorporate into this study 
but will, br iollouv.l in roriiurnuMits oT tim prescMit riucllnj^s. 

A Misppi)i)oi^tliMUito luimbor ol level lour resimuckMits W(»pc elioscn Tor 
the Rosorvation Control j;roup» (Sc»g backj^rouml prolilos.) However, 
control is exerted in many instances by making coinparisiMis between 
the selecttul target K^'oups (categorized on the labor onvironftient 
variable) witli all level Jour respondents removed from the analysis 
or ponsidored by themf;elvcs for analysis. 

Other background information was elicited on ape and length 
of service at the Lander plant. In considering age as a control 
variable dlserc^to ay;t? ea te«j;ories were? estabJJshed for Five year 
increments* Iicn^th of service at the Langer plant was also coded 
into discrete incremcMits of service: ten or more years of service; 
less than ten years of service l)nt more than seven yenrs; less tlian 
seven years but mom than fonr years: less than foin* years but more 
than one year of service; and less tlian one year of employment. Many 
of the emi)loy(H\s liav(» bt^cn in the operation for more than 18 years* 
The lar;.^e sub-j^roup having ton or more years of employment provides 
a unique test of propositions tlint involve tlic assumption that long 
stM^viec in n laljor in5;titntton involves socialisation to predicted 
attitudes. 

Numl)or ol* eliildren and tlieir school levels are also indicated. 
Pre-sclu)ol status, prinjary ^\radc school, upper grade s(»]iool, higli 
school, eo]le<;e, and ;j(lult lcvi?ls are indicated. While parental 
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iM»iiiH.'i«u ami iiilcn'sl in cdia'ii I ional issues may bo ooaslaiit o\n<v a 
parcnlal ciiumm', vc nui>5t oI mo rotisfdop tlu» p(»ssil).n ily tliat par(!ulal. 
coiuHTii risos jAiMioraJ ly ilurJn« KpcoLl ic popiiKlK in tho oliiJcPs edu- 
cational propoKs (c.j?., in the primary procoss) . This may, in fact, 
Im« a ihorr iM'itiiMl va»«i.il»1c lliaii ar.y labor (Nivirjinmoiir variable. 

r..u'lv.\roiiiiil hiltuMial ion was also clieiLeil on the oeeupalion «i* 
thn respondent ioul the occupation of the spoust*. This is a pai^ticu- 
larly evitieal variable in assessing responses of the Rosorvation 
Control };r<»ni). This enables the resonrchur to distiuRuish bet\^feen 
the responses of unemployed, partially employed and low prestige occu- 
pations (labour) and those who have held more secure positions. Dis- 
tinctions can also be drawn between blue collar and white collar respon- 
dents. 

The researehers relied upon an oecujiational status variable as 
a control on eeonomie status ratlier than upon a self-reported income, 
(e.g., check how mucli your family made this year.) This type of item 
was regarded as an over sensitizing item which would sonorate a more 
negative and non-participating reaction to the interview situation. 
It could to<i easily ho viewed as an invasion of privacy. More reliance 
was placed in findiu'^ out wliat tlie respondent's employment status was 
and whether bolli parents worked. 
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V. Tho n.ic'k};roniul I'turilos 

TIh« liiisif roiiip.ii'isoiis io ln> |iiii\s»u'tl hi this shuly looiis llio 
throe basic sub-j;mi|Ki idcntiricHl in the popuLalion stutlicnl: tho 
fitiployfo.s vl' flic V.VMIfain I.aii}.VM' plant ol' trllial hcritaj^o, the; w«)i'Kei\s 
al thf sav:<' pi. I'll v.'lio ai'o nnl iilciil i I'lccl wilh the tiMln* ami who arc 
oomj»risod us wliite roKtUonts of the comnainity, and a control group 
of tribal! y idcMitii'iod persons living in or ailjacont to the Tiirtlo 
Mountain Reservation. 

Thcr tlu'ee gronjis do not constitute Ijonioj^enous samplings in 
regard to other background variables and it is appropriate to estab- 
lisli the diiTeronces bet\\'ecn each cmploymont sub-group to perinit any 
observed dil'ferenc^es between tlie three control gi'oups to be controlled 
for tlie of foot by the second independent variable. Differcneos between 
the three ^iMuips are lo be noted lor tlu; variables of sex, marital 
status, npe, and education level. For the purpose a basic profile of 
oacli group is j;iven bolox^?. 

A. William rian{;er Employees: Tribal 
At tlic time; the questionnaires wore administered S2 employees 
with a self- identification of tribal herita};o were available for ques- 
tions. It is ju'edominalely a female group with M5 females and 7 males. 
This is to be (♦xpootf.'d. The majority of tlu; positions available are 
line positions involvin:'; painstakinj^ eye work and dexterous manipula- 
tions- under high magni I iciit ion. T!ie work demajids ste.'idinens, patience, 
ond long term porsiatenee. These positions are not eKi)eoially attrac- 
tive to males, even tlmse witli mechanical aptitudes and the production 
lino work is left tn female employees. The males occupy positions dealing 
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with miif^hino iiislaJ lal iuiu ma hitoiianc^o » niul r(»|iau% and with build- 
iiijl', oiu-patif>n. 

lorly-rour uT thu j;roup are nuii^rlcnl. Cijiht iuk) not mapricd^ 
and the? aju^o-prorilo revivals 23 to bo in the 20-35 ranffo, 21 to bo 

ifi and tM;;ht Ik* M or c^ldoi'. Thc» oij.;ht older workcM's (Mimpiviso 
JS^S ol* Ihls sub-.\;poii|> ami indicate? a hijihor porccMitajiO lor this sub- 
group tlipn tht? othors* Tliu work Rroup includes a substantial number 
with considerable tenure in their positions with 18 persons liaving 
more than IS years experience. Seven persons liave 20 years experience* 
An additional four liavo 10 years experience. They represent a firm 
core of employees who liave worked with the enterprise from its incep- 
tion. Tbe survey also indicates that a significant number of tlie 
employees are tlic principal wage earners for tlieir families. Five 
left the spouse's occupation item blank (while filling in all other 
items) and tlie indication is that the male spouses are unemployed. 
One indicated a disabled husband. Spouse's occupations for women 
emiiloyoes are further categorized as six laborers, four janitorial 
workers, six in the building trades (carpenter, electrician helper, 
painter)^ two mechanics, three drivers, five medianics and macliine 
operators, and txco security guards. Three spouses work at the Langer 
plant and a few miscellaneous positions are lield by spouses of this 
group (well driller, licavy equipment operator, store manager). Many 
oF tlie positions indicated re Fleet only part-time or itinerant employ- 
ment. Tor most of the employees the employment of the spouse is in 
semi-skilled and blue collar positions involving seasonal employment. 

Since interest in educatioi;il achievement may be directly depen- 
dent on the presence of children and the maturation levels of these 



childivn tlu' in'orilc of Li»u It'jliul oiniiloyocs rovtsils a lic'tcroj^cncous 
rnmily pultfrii wilh tilmost cvtM-y lumny iM)nrij;ut'ati cm ropi't'scntcil 
from sini;lc» iiifmbers and ohiidloss couples to rainllios with ton oliiJ- 
dron. Cloven liavo no cliildron, six Imve one child, fourtetMi have tvto 
I'hiUhvn, Ihrvo h.ivc thi-i'c, six luivc i'tivr and ^.2 have live? or imiiv 
rhlldivn. Nnit'ti'tMi oJ' tho ')2 cmployfos have pro-school children, 12 
have children in the primary grades, 17 have children in liiyhor ele- 
mentary j;rados, 3 5 have children in high school, ton have children 
in colloiic and five had ohildi^en out of school (married) . 

The sub-group has a considerable number of persons wlioso edu- 
cational concerns for their children may be immaterial or premature. 
The eleven having no children and the eight employees having only 
pre-school children represent a considerable bloc of individuals wl)o 
have not had any oet^nsion to consider the direction or implication 
of their children* s educational progress. 

B, William Langer Plant: Non-Tribal Employees 
The William Langer plant employes 35 employees who did not iden- 
tify themselves with tlie tribal residence or background. A higher pro- 
portion of tlicse groups are males (15 out of the 35) . This group also 
furnishes six of the eight supervisory (foremen) positions at the 
plant. Twcnty-eiglit of the group are married, seven are not. The 
ago profile is similar with, a similar pet^centage (HOri) in the 36-50 
yeuf old eiile-^dry l)ul: wilh a hifj^her percentage (57;,') in tlie 2U-35 
year old category. In job experience categories th(« two groups are 
not that unlike. There is also a core comprising aljnost half cf the 
group (17 or 'IS;') who have worked at the plant for ten years or more. 
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Tho rovfc'W of spoiisc^K ooimimtioii n'vcrnls uj^.ain n patttM'n of* worKinj; 
couples with male .sp{)us(!K t'M."..i^';<Hl in a varloty of I)luo collar and 
laming luroupat ions, and a i'ow in while collar ocoiipations. The brcak- 
doiMi is: tonchor 3, faiwor 3, heavy cquipniont operator, clerk 3, truck 
ih'ivrr. cafpciil ci', cement I'inishiM' anil Inhorer. Three Vilves liave hus- 
bunds also workiu;* at the l.aii;-'.er i)lanL-. One remale worker is married 
to a local businessman, romalo spouses are generally housewives. 
The pattern is of lower middle class occupational status. This group 
is also characterized as having fewer children per family. The dis- 
tribut ion for family size is given below. 

Number of Children 
None 1 2 3 4 5 or more 
Number of Respondents 7 7 10 •^ 2 5 

C. The Reservation Control Group 
Using a random geographical clustering technique^ a total of 
some 59 heads of households of tribal affiliation wore administered 
the Instrutuent by the five interviewers who were native to the region. 
The aim was to obtain a sampling of reservation households that would 
bo representative of the families of the Turtle Mountain Reservation. 
From a review of the baek[^round information developed from tlio survey, 
it appears that tliis objective may not be met. The breakdown of respon- 
dents in regard to basic background variables of sex, age, and marital 
status is as follows. 
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rc'inni (? 
(22%) 

A;'.(' (it'f)iip 

20- 1S -iO-i^O 51 ami up 

33 (SOV'O 20 (3»l?'0 G (10?0 

One important characteristic of this sub-group is the high 
proportion of largo iamilios that is included in the sample. The 
distribution given below gives the number of children for respondents. 

Number of Children 
None 1 2 3 *i 5 or more 

Niunber of 

Rospoiulc U s 7 9 12 3 5 23 

(The 23 respondents comprise some 39y^ of the sample.) 

In noting the employment profile of this group there vtcrc 
ten respondents wlio were unemployed, five who indicated they wore 
engaged in part-time work (seasonal construction, road work) one 
was a PlIS employee (I'cgistered nurse with unemnloyed husband), five 
were in education (teaching), and 28 who categorized themselves in 
white collar occupations. The great bulk ol' these positions are in 
three areas: BIA, Commujiity Action and Tribal Project positions (11), 
Uducntion (*)) , and secretarial positions ('!) . T]>e U. S. government 
Is the largest employee of reservation personnel. 



(||ir ') 

Married 
•Ml (78?0 



I 
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The I riK' luitui'c? t»l Llu« samp I f is »'ovoulod only when oiiu J.ookw 
at the* ooinipat loiial pairin;.vs of rnspondontR and spoiiscs for tlio sample; 
Llial it;, llio (U'lnipat ions oi bulli nic'iuljurs ol* the iiiiiiily Loam. They 
reveal t\\»crnty-.on(^ male spouses wliosc occupation is blue collar (six 
lalM»i(M"K, oai'pt'nl-iM's, vom] wtu-Kers, a wareliousemnn, a (Minsltnu't ion 
aiih', a sail! till ion wurkiM', iiuuMiaiiic , well dril ler, cement rinishei*, 
apprentice electrician, heavy equipment operator and several welders). 
The predominajice of the construction trades reflects the increased 
openings in this I'ield within the past three years because of anti- 
ballistic missile site construction in the nearby area. The Adult 
Vocational Training Division of Emp'-^yment assistance indicates that 
In 1970, 192 reservation enrollces were directly employed on ABM 
sites; in 1071, 051 wore so employed,* and in 1972 there were 701 so 
employed. Tills represents an unprecedented improvement in the employ- 
ment situation. 

There were nine male spouses who were in white collar positions 
(draftsman, worker at comnamlty home, student activities assistant, 
tribal planner, and various persons involved with tribal and federally 
funded community action programs. The general availability of these 
white collar positions has generally occurred with the proliferation 
of federal proj^rams. 

Tlie Reservation Control group also revealed the basic instabil- 
ity of the male emjiloyment situation. Ciffht of the female respondents 
reported husbands who were unemployed. Those included two students 
whoso husbands were neither employed nor students, t\4o secretaries, 
two "a$;ejicy" workers, one J'aetory worker (bm Atron)^ and an elementiiry 
school teacher. The six "laborers" i^ecorded above for the blue collar 
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category can lio assunuul to bi» itinerant wovkersi Tho samplo nppcsirs 
to bo tvpr<»sfMil'nt i vc» nf thv %iy,v\\ry rrnployimMit iMivi ronnuMil in this 
re sport* 

Olio bacKKroiuul variable, tliat of education, prosonted some 
prMihlcnis l\»r Iho analysl. Ol* Uu» S') KostU'va lion mombc^rs, 2^ imwbors 
\\vro roporloil to havo bad some odiicatlon above the i2tli s^vuU? level, 
Tliis is a very hlinh proper tion, much more than miglit be anticipated 
in tlie random sampling. The x^esponses, however, are not to be inter- 
preted as 2S respondents who completed college programs or who did 
substantial work beyond the higli school diploma* Clues as to the 
representativeness of the same is indicated in the detailed comments 
included by many of the respondents* These comments indicated that 
for most college training was minimal and terminal* The majority had 
one y(*ar or less** Several had trade school records, some indicated 
United Tribes (a vocational training and social rehabilitation program 
operating in Bismarck, ND) , several had secretarial training., and 
several had short cources which qualified them to be teacher aides* 
Tlu^oe were students, and only three of the twenty-five had education 
levels indicating completed degree programs: two elementary school 
teachers and one registered nurse* There were also three individuals 
who indicated tlieir post-high school education as Adult Vocational 
Training (work courses in welding, carpentry)* 

It Wiis also indicated tliat one interviewer (identified hero as 
Intervie\\^er D) ineludod a disproportionate number of respondents in his 
sampling with educational levels liigher than 12 years* It appeared 
that he made a special effort to include in his sampling those who had 

*8ome tliico respondents indicated pwcisoly the number of credits 
th(»y had earned* 
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some c<»llo}\o ctUication aiul oon^inuMiMy who had an occupational posi- 
tion of snrm* sta^u^; wiHi (Ml"hcr a IcHkM^al «>n tribal institii tion» 
To olimi.nato biases roniparativc analysis was conduoted in 
thwo dit'lcivnt modes. Hasic non-parametric tests oT association 
bctwtuMi lliiMu wrc (lone* I'or: 

1) all rcsi)ondcnts in the throe sub-groups; 

2) for tlu» throe sub-groups with elimination of all respon- 
dents in any of the sub-groujjs with any educational achieve- 
ments beyond 12tli grade level. This would control for 
effect of tlio hiijher educational acliievemont level in con- 
junction with tests of the relationship of selected vari- 
ables conducted on the population of level four respondents 
considered alone. 

3) the tliroo sub-groups \*ith elimination of D*s respondents 
from tlic Reservation Control group. This may eliminate 
an unrepresentative sampling. 

Where dj ri'erencos in the comparative modes produce more signi- 
ficant difference's between the three basic sub-groups under investi- 
gation the different results will be reported. 
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VI. Data Analysis 

Tho lollowinj* portion ol* the ropoi't will bo dovotoU to tests 
of the rolat ioiiship of various variables considered in tlie study. 
Thj» oftliM" «»r prcscMil'a t iiHi vM I i'cuMis on: 

A. r.duealioiuil Scales and Hems (ineludinjj; ^(hieatj'onai 
Experience Soa.le) 

B. Respondents* PcTCcptions of Life Situations 

C. Pronectivo Achievement Measures 

D. Public Interest Scale Ratings 
C. Educational Influence Scale 
F. Life Environment Index 

Omitted is a discussion of the results of the administration 
of the Work Evaluation Seale. The responses of this scale upon pre- 
liminary inspection provided no useful contribution to the study. 
The researchers liave chosen to deal with the analysis of this informa- 
tion at a later time. 

After the presentation of tlie questionnaire results considera- 
tion will also be made of data obtained outside of the questionnaire 
framcwoHs. This involves an analysis of data on attendance of Turtle 
Mountain onrollccs in collej^es and universities and an analysis of 
Belcourt High School students educational achievements taking into 
account parents* occupational status. This will bo follo\\fed by the 
conclusions and recommendations. 
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A. RiiiATioNSHi Ps iu:twlun si:r.i:cTi:i) tak(;i:t 

CROUPS AN'I) CDIICATION'AI. PKIiUlHl'OSlTIUNS 

Tlif hiisio t|m'j;t:i«>n is whctluT llu? Lhrco Ko1c?cto(l taiy.ol ^nuips 
(l.aii.v;i'f j'inployc'fs of tribal, hori tai;i?/ollior Kaiij^or ainployucK/'RcsLTva- 
tion Control Group) differ in their responses to measures of educational 
predispositions and achievement. 

The first measure on which the groups can be compared is in 
the cumulative pro-education score for Education Scale A. These are 
given in Table 1 in terms of reduced scoring categories. 

TABLE 1 

SCLRCTDT) TARCET GROIU'S AND 
CUMULATIVE SCORFIS ON EDUCATION SCALE A 



Target Groups 

Scoring Langer Langer Reservation 

Range Ncm -tribal Tribal Control Group 



»* - 9 


8 


(23%-) 


13 


(25?o0 


16 


(25. H%) 


10 - 12 


19 


(5M.3%) 


25 


(UB.1P.0 


30 


(52.5%) 


13 - 15 


8 


(23?o0 


13 


(25:-) 


11 


(18.7%) 


No Response 






1 


(1.9%) 


1 


(1.7?.0 


N « 


35 




52 




59 





All three groups show very similar central tendencies (scoring; 
range 10-12) and tlio low and liigh categories do not show any signifi- 
cant skewing towards any of tue target groups. 
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Two lni('k|.»i'(unul liuMors iiK«i»i.tt'il a j»i'os(Mit.'it*inn ol' llii' ilaLa 
uiultM' o»inliM>|.. Tlic lM.",h pi'oiHU'l- fmi of wointui in Ihc? Lauji'iT jjjiMnips 
ULoLuU'd a pivsonlaL uT llu«su cumulative scores with control by 
SOX. Tht? (lisparali' .sampling of dcpomUMit.s Iiaving oiluoation ovov 
tw('lv<' yi*ai's also il ft l.i ted {i i'iMitrt)l \\>v Ihc oihiiMtfiMi Li'Vfl. 

TIk' I'oiitrol Wiv s(?x ItKMisos oit lonialr rcspoiulonts only (since 
the 7 mal<«u in the lianf^or tribal sub-group provido.q a sub-group too 
small to couHtitute a moaninsl'ul sample). The following distribution 
is indicated. 

TABLE 2 

miALi: RESrONDUNTS IN SCnCCTCl) TARCKT 
GROUPS AND CrMULATIVi: SCORES ON EDUCATION SCALE A 



Scoring Langor Langer Reservation 

Ran«o Non-tribal Tribal Control Group 





- 0 


5 




10 


(22. 3^) 


8 


(2M.2?0 


10 


- 12 


8 




23 


(51.ro 


20 


(60.r»?o 


13 


- 15 


7 


(35?.^ 


11 


(28.3?0 


6 


(15.19(5) 


No 


rospons(> 














N = 




20 








31* 





The consequence of the implementation of the control on sex 
is that a slight directional trend in terms of the higher scale 
scores is indicated from lowest percentage among Reservation Control 
Group members to hif.'Jiest percentage f.anger non-tribal employees. This 
is tlie only discriminate relationship in the table and it contributes 
to a for the whole table of 2.92 which has a probability of ^.00 
at four degrees of i'rt'cdom. 
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The ollioi* ronlrol wliioli must nocossurily bo appLluU is that 
ol" ftftu'at i «mnl Irvi-l. Tht* at ta t ninciit' of a lii;.»,h I'lIiUMtiDiu'il IpvoI 
by itself nii|*ht bo influential cnou{j;b to remove all ilifferenoes that 
mi!.».ht exist as a result of social or cconomle back-ground . 

The eontrnl is itiil icutetl in I'einovinj^ from the tabl(» all respon- 
dents wlio indicated any educational experience beyond tlio 12 grade. 
This reduced the total N to 108. Tlie adjusted tabic is indicated below. 

TABLE 3 

SULCCTCl) TARC.CT CROUPS AND CUMULATIVK SCORC ON 
EDUCATION SCALK A (ALL COLbUGi: LCVCL RESPONDENTS IIXCLUDED) 



Target Group 

Scoring Langor Langor Reservation 

Ran:»e Non-Tribal Tribal Control Group 



- 9 


6 


(2?.^') 


12 


(2s::.9 


9 


(26.ii;o 


10- 12 


13 


(57.7?^ 


23 


(i|7.9?0 


18 


(53.0P0 


13- 15 


7 


(26.9?i) 


12 




7 


(20.6?0 


No Response 














N « 


26 




M8 




3«l 





This table is very revealing indicating that the response 
profiles are remarkably similar for all tlireo groups with tlio college 
level respondents excluded. Since the difference between groups is 
almost non-existent one is led to speculate whether a difference occurs 
that is liighly associated witli the educational level per se. 
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TAIU.I: M 

i:iM cATioN.M. i.i:vi:i. a\i) scdkim: on ldiicatio.n a sc:ai.i: 

LMuoat fniml l.fvc-1 

StMM'in;'. 1 ?. i H 





Hill tlrailL' 


Cii Villi's 
ii-lll 


(Jin 
11. 


ult's 
-12 


12 


«fr - 9 


3 (23.1%) 


U (15.i|?0 


20 


(29.9?u0 


10 (20.i|?h) 


10 - 12 


7 (53.9?0 


11 (112. 3?0 


35 


(52.2%) 


21 (55.3P0 


13 - 15 


3 (23.1?$) 


11 012. 3?0 


12 


(17.9%) 


6 (15.9%) 


No Rcs)K)iisc 


1 {7.7?0 








1 (2.5%) 


N « 


lU 


26 


67 




38 



No directional relationships arc establishotl. The only deviate 
pattcMMis ajipear to be the hlj;h proportion of liiose in Educational 
Level 2 who score liifihly. (Mgh range 13-15.) Also noteworthy is 
tlic fact tliat a higlier proportion of education grade level 1 people 
score in the liij;lior range than either levels three or four. This may 
well bo a functioii of a psycliological set on the part of less sophisti- 
cated respondents. 

Going on to investigate responses to understand items on the A 
scale, significant diJferences were found in tlie throe target groups 
on selected items. The following items exhibited statistically slgni- 
rieaiit relal ion.shtps. 
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TAHLC 5 




"II 


Rr.si'<»\sr.s or si:i.i:i 

1 (ill sciM nil. s'i'i'ni \'r'- 


:ti:i) t.M\m;i:t croups on 


tti:m 

111' 1 




Non-tril)al 


Tribal 


Roservation 
ContPol 


(+i:cl.) yos 


;.'{• (7i|.-; ) 


■Jb ((.'.). 2. ) 


25 ("I^JI/) 


lUI 




IS (28.8) 




No roRjionso 




1 (2M) 


1 (1.7?0 


N = 


35 


52 


59 



X = 12.9M with •! doi;roos of fruodom.* Probability » .01. 
(*No response catcyory was included by computer program so clii 

square is somewhat inriatod.) 



A possible oxplanation exists for tlie pattern. The question 
may not liavo been interpreted as a subjective projection of educa> 
tional loads on hiyh school students in general but may have roflootpd 
an empii'ical assessment of their own children's performance. That 
is, they see their own children having a "hard time of it" in school. 
Anotiior question exhibiting a significant differential response was 
showm as follows. 

TABLE G 

RESPONSES or SCI.CCTCD TAROKT GROUPS ON ITCM 

"colli:gi: gives me an orrouTUNiTY tor a better life" 



l»»"«t;r Langer Reservation 

Non-tribal Tribal Control Group 



(+Ed.) agree 


19 


(5»i.3;0 


•11 


(78.8r0 


26 




DisagiH'c 




(MS.7 :) 


]1 


(21. 2^ 


32 


(511.2';) 


No resjjonsc 










1 


(1.750 


N = 


35 




52 




59 





Chi squnre = 15.12 with U degrees of freedom - probability = .OO'l. 
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Highest agreement is indicated for the Langer- tribal group. 
Why this particular item merits such a differental response on the 
part of this work group is not apparent. 

A review of all other items reveals no significant difference 
between the tai-get groups, vhis is indicated for those items that 
were strong discriminators (e.g. ."education all right for some people 
but not everybody* 70/30 or "education is necessary to get someplace 
in the comiiiinity" 56 A3.) 

Controlling for education by removing all those with some edu- 
cation above the 12th grade does not measurably nhange the patterns 
or the percentage differences between groups. 

TABLE 7 

RESPONSE OF SELECTED TARGET GROUPS ON ITEM 
"MOST OF THE SATISFIED PEOPLE ARE THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED ON THEIR OWN" 



linger Langer Reservation 

Non»tribal Tribal Control Group 



Agree 


25 


(71.490 ^ 


31 


(59.690 ^ 


^ 29 (H9.290 


Disagree 


10 


(28.6?0 —J 


i 20 


(38.590 - 


29 (49.290 


No response 






1 




1 


N 


35 




52 




59 



The X =4.91 which at 4 degrees of freedom has a probability of .30. 
Kendall's tau.B = .284 Kendall's tau C = .237 



Although not exhibiting significance this item provides a very 
consistent directional trend if we can assume that the Langer tribal 
employees through their consistent employment patterns represent a stage 
in economic and social patterns between that of the Langer non-tribal 
employee and the reservation control group. 
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The IMuoiition 1 fU'alo also pr<»vidod a rosponso prolilo that 
iiunrati'tl a slron:' \mi iu>l slat isl umI 1 y s Ij'.nl lioani ltKunn.^r on tho 
hiijh scores for the reservation eontrol «roiip. Almost 3»l per cent 
raced seores »!' *)-10. 

TAHhK « 

SCORINGS ON B SCALF. BY SCLCCTED TARGET GROUPS 



Scorins 
Ran^c 



fjangor 
Non- tribal. 



Langer 
Tribal 



Reservation 



9-10 


9 


(25. 7?^) 


10 


(19.2^0 


20 


(33.9P5) 


7- 8 


lU 


• 


23 


(HH.2%) 


25 


(M8.15oO 


5- 6 


6 


(17 . 1%) 


11 


(21.%) 


10 


(19.2%) 


Belov; 5 


i| 


(ll.HPuO 


2 


(tf.1%) 


3 


(5.1?0 


No response 


2 


(5.7:o) 


6 


(11.5^.) 


1 


(1.7?0 




35 




52 




59 





However, if we eontrol for education (by dichotomozing between 
the first three uduoatlon heads and education level M— education 
above 12 grades) a different picture emerges. The distribution of 
scores manifest considerable similarity bet\i/een the three target groups, 



Scor Inj; 
Range 



TABLE 9 

SCORINGS ON B SCAU: BY SELECTED TARGET GROUPS 
(EDUCATION LEVIU. »l EXCLUDED) 



iianger 
Non- tribal 



Langcr 
Tribal 



Reservation 
Control Groups 



9-10 

7- 8 

5- (> 

Below 5 

No response 



6 (23.19.1) 

10 rsR.sn 

5 (19. 2:^;) 

u (is.ii;:;) 

1 (3. sr.) 



10 (20. err.) 

21 (US.R"') 

11 (22.i),\:) 

2 V\,2%) 

u (8.3:0 



20 



H8 



8 (23.5?o0 

I'l ('ll.2?0 

9 (2O.S';a0 

2 (5.9?0 

1 (2.9?0 



3U 



ScviTiil quest* idiiK on tlio B scale* oxliibl lotl sisiii ricant uv iioar 

diJioromM?s iM«jf.rossutl lo tlio mean with exclusion oi' tlic odueation lovcl 
fom* Rroiip. Thone relationships aro indicated in the dual table j^ivon 
bel ou". 

mUL 10 

lUISmNSC OF SnLCCTKD TARGCT GROUPS ON ITEM 
"I IK) NOT CAKC AROirr KIHICATION AS LONG AS I CAN LIVE COMFORTABLY" 



i<ans;or 
Non-tribal 



Langor 
Tribal 



Reservation 
Control Group 



Agree 7 (20. 0?^) 

Disagree (+ Ed.) 27 {7,71^^ 
No response 1 (2.9^^) 



m (26.9?0 
32 (61.5%) 
6 (11.5?0 



10 (16.9?0 
48 (81.«l?0 
1 (1. 



N = 35 52 59 

= 8. 30 probability w/T degrees of freedom = .08. 

Level 'I lUhtcation Respondents I^xcluded 

Agree 6 (23.1^0 14 (29.2%) 9 (26.5%) 

Disagree (+Ed.) 19 (73.1!^0 28 (58.3?0 24 (70.6?0 

No response 1 (3.8ri) 6 (12.5?0 1 (2.9?^ 



N = 



26 



U8 



3H 



X = H.ni probability w/'f degrees of freedom = .MO. 
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BEST COPY AV.^ilABLE 

TABLE 11 

RKn-oxiu: or si:i.r.nTi;i) TAKcr.T ouohps on ithm 

"I AM IN-niKKSTi:!) IN liDUCATlON Hiri* Nl)T TOO CONCUKNU) ABOUT JT' 



N'oM-t I'ihal Tribal Cniilrol Croup 



Agree 15 ) 20 (38.5>\') 13 (22. OT^) 

Disngroo (+ cil.) 19 (5»K3ri9 28 (B3.8?0 ^5 (76.3?0 

No response 1 M (7.7%) 1 (1.7%) 



N= 35 52 59 
2 

X ss 9.02 with M degroos of freedom probability* .OG 

Level H Education Respondents Excluded 

Afiree Vi (53.8';<) 18 (37.5%0 9 (26.5?0 

Disasroe (+ od.) 12 ('IG.2 •) 2G (5«».2^o) 24 (70.6';0 

No response H (8.3%) 1 (2.9%) 



N= 26 M8 3t* 

p 

X = 7. MM with M degrees of freedom probability=.ll 

The strong pro-education response which is 20 per cent higher 
than the other two sub-groups are diminished when the level four 
group respondents are excluded. 

Ono particulur item on the scale exhibited a significant dif- 
ference l)clwoon groups for the whole population and for the popula- 
tion controlled for the higher education level. This was the item: 



o 
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'^^ BEST COPV r^'r'Xm 

*'J IIAVi: NO DKSIUi: TO lU) ANYTIIINC. WITH KJHJCATJON" 



Lnnj^nr Laiij^or Reservation 

\'on-l ribiil Tribal Control Croiip 





b 


V-*- ' • ^ ' • J 


1 fl 0' '."k 


7 


n 1 Qp^^ 


(+ Ed.) 


28 




H5 (80.5%) 


51 


(8C.4?0 


No RpRnniiAO 


1 












35 




52 


59 








Level 4 


Respondents Excluded 






Agreo 


G 




1 (2.1%) 


7 


(20.050 


Disagree 
(+ Ed.) 


19 


(73.1^JrO 


Ul (85.4%) 


26 


(70. 5%) 


No Response 


1 


(3.8>.;) 


6 (12.5?Q 


1 


(2.9?o0 




2C 




MS 


34 





The table should be read with caution. Although the agree 
response was totally distributed among the lower education levels, it 
does represent only 14 responses. The chi-square is also inflated 
by automatic inclusion of the no response category which is loaded 
on the Lnnger- tribal independent category. 



All other items in the Education B scale exhibited no signi- 
ficant dirrerence» in response patterns bet\ceen the target siilj-groups. 

The Education Experience scale was also analyzed for the 
emergence of significant differences bet\\;een the target sub-groups. 
The distribution of scores among the groups is given in Table 13. 
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taum: 13 



BEST COrv r--''.r.B'J. 



ci'Mi'LATivi: scoKi: ON i;i)i:i:ati()n 
nxn:KTr.N(:f: scai.i: hy si:i,i;(:Ti;n takckt cuoui's 



7- 8 

5- 6 

Bulow S 

No response? 



L7 ('IH.nj^) 

11 (31. M?,^ 

3 (qm::) 

3 (8.G';5) 

1 (2.9ro) 



Ti'lhal 



2M ('Ki.lrO 

11 (25.n?Q 

7 (ISJIVO 

2 (3.8?S) 

6 (11. 550 



HostM'vat.ioii 
(!oiit rol (li'oii)) 



21 (35.0^0 

25 (M2.MriO 

9 (1S.3?0 

H (0.8?0 



35 



52 



59 



Control of or liiyher education levels intensified the difference 
bflwoon the Lanj^or plant groups and the reservation control jirniips. 

TAHLC m 

CUMULATIW SCORE: EimCATION HXPCRIENCE 
SCALE (EDUCATION LEVEL «l EXCLUDED) 



Scoring Langer Lang«r Reservation 

Range Non-tribal Tribal Control Group 



9-10 


12 


(•*6.1?0 


21 


(M3.8?a0 


10 


(29.M?0 


7- 8 


7 


(20.9^.1) 


12 


(25.0?0 


16 


(M7.05Q 


5- G 


3 


(11. Mr/a) 


7 


(1M.G%) 


5 


(1M.750 


Below 5 


3 


(11. MAO 


2 


(M . 2%) 


3 


(8.8%) 


No rusponse 


1 


(3.8;u) 


6 


(12.5%) 






N« 


20 




M8 




3M 





The results indii'atc that the reservation control group departed 
from the Lnn^'.or Pl.-nvt groiipa only by a llniifed scoring range with 
some MO p(»r cent of the Reservation Control group voicing nepiatlve 



S7 

rosponsos Vov onv or two more qiiuKtXoits ia tho qui'Mticm not. In 
»»lhc«r !'fK|M»(^t.s fhv (lisfribuMon Is slmMin* Ik'I'wimmi jAfonpK. 

One* Itoin lliat oxliibited a sis^onbLu pi?recnta«o dirroronec bctwoon 
tribal and n«»n- tribal sub-groups was thc» item "I wuuld have onjoyod 
sfbofil bad t b<' Ic.hMum's bc'ttcM* untlors huxl me." 

Tbo disl riluil iiMi hu* l ull pojuil.at ion uiulcr invest Ij'ut ion is 
as follows. 

tabij: 15 

distribution in tcachur ijndurstanding item 

Lansor Lanffor Reservation 
Non-tribal Tribal Contro l fJroup 

Agree 10 (28.6;o) 23 («|i|.2?0 

Disagree 25 (Tl.H^O 26 (50.0%) 

No response - 3 (5.8:?j) 

N = 35 52 59 

This distribuLion exliiblts near significance. Chi square = 9.00 
with four degrees of freedom probability - .06. 

Significance at the level is achieved upon dichotomization of 
the catogorieb into tribal/non-tribal variables. Tlie item appears 
to Indicate that more persons of tribal heritage had difficulties in 
communication or perceived discrimination in terms of their years of 
basic education. 

When only respondents wliose education level is four are con- 
sidered (a small sample of 38), there appears to be a slilft back to 
tlio nul I Iiypotliesis. 

The results of the following table indicate that the retro- 
spective alienation probed by the item does not hold for those who 
wei'e able to obtain some post-secondary education or training. Finally, 
the one item that really served as a discriminator between the nelected 

tartlet groups was an ittfm dealing with financing of education. The 

^y^lfferenoe was dramatic. 
ERIC 



27 (U5.8%) 
32 (5U.250 



58 



BIST COPi A«i»iiAbLt 



TAnr.i; \u 

i.i:vKL I'om KKsi'ON'nr.NTs and 
DrsTiuiinTioN' ON ti:a(:iii:r p\'h!:usta\'I)]N(; itiim 



Noii-trihal Tribal Control, (iroup 

Agriic 2 (22. 2. r.) 1 (25^^') 8 (32.O;.0 

DLsfir.iH'O 7 (77.8 ") ^ (7S?'.) 1.7 (08. CV;^ 



\ - ') i| 2'-, 



2 

X « .3H probability w/2 degrees of rreedom « .80. 

TABLH IGA 

KKSroNSi: ON SHLIXTCD TARGET GROUPS ON 
ITKM "TOO MUCH MONIiY 1 S SPENT ON CDUCATION" 



Lanffor Lander Ri»servation 

Non-tribal Tribal Control Group 



Agree (+ Ed.) 


15 


(M2.9%) 


5 


(9.G%0 


50 


(8ii.7?o0 


Disagree 


19 


(5«k3?0 




(88.5%) 


9 


(15.3?0 


No response 


1 


(1.75uO 


1 


(2.9?iO 






N « 


35 




52 




59 





2 

X ~ 17.7:S pvobabiin-y w/'l degrees of freedom « .001. 

More than ^0% of the Langer Non-tribal group took the limiting 
position. The explanation is obvious to those who live in the area. 
The non-tribal residents send their children to Rolla public school 
and pay personal property t.ixes to finance them. The reservation resi- 
dents have their educational needs funded through the BIA, and the fund- 
ing in recent years has been very generous, particularly with the addi- 
tion of one million dollars in now plant facilities. In addition some 
one-fifth of the school population oT the Rolla Public Schools is tribal. 
Yet the partMits of these students are exempted from the tax rolls. This 
has engendered in the minds of many of the community residents a feeling 
they are carrying someone else's fair share. These dissatisfactions 
may carry over to a negative response on this item. 
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BEST CO''" 



n. Respondent l^erccpt Ions oF Life Situation 

The si'l I anclioi'!n;i; (!.inlrill Srnh* is utiH/.otl to nuniKniU! 
tU'hi{*vo:aonl pcivcptii^ns i»n llu* jmiH' oi' tin; tliroo st* looted siib-j:; roups. 
The four part item eliciting a rosponso of life situations presontod 
an opportunity to meaKurt! his achiovonusnt from a base period of five 
years provioua to the prof?ent. It also permits the respondent to 
project his aspirations to a period five years hence. Finally, it 
allows the respondent to project tlie life situation of his children 
relative to his present life situation and his own future. 

The Ladder perceptions for one^s situation five years previous 
for the tliPoo solcoted target jr.roups arf» as follows: 

TABLE 17 

LADOnR RATI NHS FOR SCLECTUH TARGET GROUPS: PAST ASSESSMENT 



Langer 
Non-tribal 



Langer 
Tribal 



Reservation 
Control Group 



Mean Ladder 
Ratim* 



Mode 



S.D. 



If. no 

5 (13*) 
1.M2 



^.30 

5 (18*) 
2.08 



3.74 

3 (l»l*) 
2.09 



MR 



S2 



♦Figure in parontlicsis indicates number of respondents so rating 
themselves . 



59 
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(.11 ttSF CCPV 

Tho LjiiltkM* |»fic'fi*rif>ns Tor ono's Lift? sittiaMoii lor' Iht? tliroc 
.scU'ctiul tal•}'.l•^ jTi.,H,po. ns tUvy tiva i)orct!ivccl at present arc |>rosiM»t('il 
ill tUu iij»j»rt\\»alt' ho low. 



TAnLC 18 

i.ami)i:k ii.M'iNc ruK s!:i.i:i:ti:i) tauckt ckoiips: puksknt assi:ssmi:\'t 



Noii-lrlbal 



Lanj^or 
Tribal 



Rosorvation 
Control Group 



Mean 

Ladder Rafin^^ 

Mode 

S.D. 

N = 



f>.fi3 
8 (10) 
1.75 



33 



G.39 

6 (8) 8 (8) 
2.20 



51 



6.07 
8 (IM) 
1.82 



55 



Future aspirations are i^egistered in the ladder ratinff for a 
period five years hence. The ajiSf'ORatP measures on this indicator 
are as follows. 



TABLU 19 

LAUDER RATI\'GS FOR SCI.nCTCU TARGKT GROUPS: FUTURE ASSESSMENT 



Mean 

Ladder Rating 

Mode 

S.I). 



Lander 
Non-tribal 



8.12 

8 (9) 10 (0) 
l.SO 



Langer 
Tribal 



7.90 
10 (17) 
.7. US 



Reservation 
Control Croup 



8.70 

10 (21) 
1.38 



N « 



33 



50 



5i| 



(.1 

Ik'ivopllon or ohlli1i»cMi»s 1 j l o station is imliratcd in thv 

TABLU 20 

LAnm:R i^atiw.s or sui.ncTni) TAmvr vAmva: C!iTLnRi:N»8 AssnssMnNT 



Non-Li'lhal Tribal Control 

Moan 

Latlilor Katin;' 8.33 9.08 9.00 

Mode 8 (9) 10 (23) 10 (31) 

S.D. 1.51 1.2H 1.5H 

N * 27 M.3 51 



Tlierc appears to be a unanimous optimism about their cliildren* 
futui'o rojjjardlcss of the. frroup to wliich tlicy bolonj;. It is intei^st- 
ing to note liowevcr that tlio non-tribal population average is at 
least one step lower, and tliat modal response is two stops lower. 

Besidos the lour measures indicated, some derivation measures 
arc important in reflecting achievement. Standing alone each level 
indicated by tlio respondent provides a perpetual baseline for achieve 
ment. Tlie sitnation viewed by one respondent as a 6 miglit be rated 
8 or M by another respondent. Wliat is important is cliangc betiv'oen 
time periods and differoncos bet\>?een perception of one's life situa- 
tion and tluit of anticipated children's life situation. The differ- 
ence between lii'o situation in- the past and life situation in tlie 
present represents a varying distance on tlie self-anchoring scale. 
As a change in life situation, it can be varied as achievement if 
directed toward the positive pole of the scale (10). The aggregate 
changes hehvoeu past and present are given in Table 21. 



TAHLi: 21 



eF5^Tr.^u ^^^^ 



AVi:iiA(:i: vmm: iu:'1'wi:i:n 

PART AND PRUSIINT UFU SITUATIONS 



Mean oliango 
Mode o]inin;o 
S.D. 



2.30 
3 (9) 

m2 



Ti'ilKil 



2.19 
3 (12) 
2.32 



Rosorvnt ion 
(!ontr{)l ( I roup 



2.96 
3 (111) 
2.11 



33 



51 



52 



Aspiration and optimism in one*s life situation can be 
measured by noting for each respondent the difference bet\ccen the 
present ladder rating of one's life situation and the contemplated 
ladder rating in five years. The agsrej^ate response for the three 
selected target groups is given below. The larger the difference 
the greater the perceived acliievement within a set time span. 

TABLE 22 

DIITCRENCC HCTWIXN PKI:SI:NT AND CONTnMPIATKD LIFE SITUATION 

Langer Langer Reservation 

Non-tril)aI Tribal Control Group 

Mean difference 1.03 ' l.i|3 1.73 

Mode dirfercncc 1 (IM) 2 (10) 2 (18) 

S.D. l.OG 1.95 1.M6 

N = 33 52 52 



o 
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The aggregate measures of change reflect a greater perception 
of the betterment of onc*s life situation and a prospect of continued 
improvement on the part of the members of the Reservation Control 
group. It should be noted, however, that these measures reflect ar. 
average that span perceived changes from -3 to +8. In this sense the 
reservation control group mean is a reflection of the nine members 
of that group who registered differences between past and present 
life situations of +S or better. The review of mean scores for the 
three groups appears to indicate that the Langer tribal group per- 
ceived themselves in an improving situation five years ago. In this 
sense they were among the fortunate to have available to them the 
job opportunity of the Langer plant. One notes, however, that the 
Reservation Control group has exhibited higher achievement and aspira- . 
tion scores. This may be the result of increased employment opportuni- 
ties that have emerged within the past three years. 

A control on education seems indicated in this investigation. 
The question may be asked whether the higher scores for a particular 
group would be due to the presence of an inordinate number of persons 
nAio have had some post-secondary education. 

TABLE 23 

A SURVEY OF THE RESERVATION CONTROL GROUP: EDUCATION 
LEVEL 4 GROUP REVEALS THE FOLLOl^NG AGGREGATE MEASUREMENTS (N«25) 



Past Present Future 

Percep- Percep- Differ- Percep- Differ- Children* s 

tion tion ence tion ence Rating 

Mean 3.9 6.9 3.0 8.7 1.8 9.0 

Mode 3 (6) 7 (5) ^ (5) 10 (9) 1 (7) 10 (11) 

S.D. 2.1 1.7 1.7 1.35 1.6 1.3 

23 23 23 21 21 21 



6U 

What is readily apparent is that by itself the group with 
some exposure to post- secondary pro)[;rains is not in any way unique 
from the basic norm for the full group. In fact, the difference 
between the level four sub-groups and the full Reservation Control 
Group does not deviate more than .1 of a percentage point from the 
norm for any of the measures. 

One more rejection of the effect of the education level upon 
the ladder ratings is provided for in Table 2^ which indicates the 
means for the measures of past; present and future life situation 
ratings. 



TABLE 2H 

MEANS FOR SELECTED SELF-ANCHORING 
ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES (ALL RESPONDENTS) 

Education Levels 



Measure 


1 


2 


3 


t| 


Past 


3.8 




4.6 


3.9 


Present 


5.4 


6.33 


7.0 


7.7 


Future 


5.6 


8.00 


7.89 


8.6 


Children's 
Situation 


8.2 


9.2 


8.65 


9.00 



When we review the differences between selected target groups, 
one notes that there is not a substantial difference between groups 
on most measures. The one measure that shows a consistent linear 
improvement in perception of life situation is that of ''present life 
situation.'' Even in the "present" assessment the differences is 
Incremental and minimal between the ordered groups. 
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A spooial Inquiry is mnclp in roj^ard to tlic tcnuiv (»J* sorvico 
at tlio IkImj'.oi- jil.iuf ami its crri-ot nptm those a(»liiovcmMit hkvikuivk: 
whether iMuployocs with loiij; Rorvioo ha\o higher assessinents of their 
past and present situations. It can also ho inqufrod as to whether 
those shov.'ii.jv short or experfenee ut the plant exhihited a j;roatc;r 
cliani^e between pjist and present perceptions. These findings could 
show that employment at the Langer plant was a significant factor 
in obtaining higher perceptions of life status. The tenure variable 
in the following table will be marked by three categories: ten years 
employment or more, four to ten years employment and under four years 
employment. 

Since the tribal employee group is of particular interest 
here, the table below indicates the variation in achievement means 
(l«id(UM» ratinjis) for each category of work experience. 



TABLE 25 

LANGHU TRIBAL CMPLOYECS: MCAN LADDCK 

ratjngs by li:n(;tii or work uxplriknci: 



Ladder 
Ratings 


Work 

Over 10 
Years 


Kxpcric-noe 

H-10 
Years 


Under 
•1 Years 


Past 


U.IU 


3. GO 


4.70 


Present 


0.15 


6.20 


6.90 


Future 


7.50 


8.30 


8.70 


Chi 1 drop*?; 
Tuture 


8.70 


0,]0 


9.30 


N « 


25 


10 


13 
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One nutoK that tliLM'e is no uiib»tuntial tlifroiHMioo botwoon 
any of tlu* thrct» cxpiM'liMU'c }'.''r>iM'i'ir.«« Thosf who liavo worked nndci* 
four yonrs appoai* to exhibit somnwhat more oi' u positive evaluation, 
but it is not slj;nificantly different from the moan roadlnss for the 
loll «;roup. 
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C. RclntioMKhip's lU'twoon S(flectod Tarfiet 
Groups ami Projective Achievement Indicators 

An {in])orLaMt- (liijci'ti vc of this study was to ilotoi'mino whether 
the thrcro selected target {groups (Lanyor tribal employces/Langcr 
Non-tribal employees/Uoservation Control group) vary in terms of 
their own sense of achievement and in educational aspirations as 
projected onto their children. 

The first question which was open-ended focused on perceived 
improvements in life and home. Respondents v^;ere asked to indicate 
any improvements within their lives within the past five years. The 
results of this inquiry are given in Table 26. If we are to review 
the cumulation of tlie response of "no improvement" and "no response" 
we can see that tlie group which lias tlie lowest perception of improve- 
ment is the Langer Tribal group (H8.1?0. A check of these 25 respon- 
dents also indicated that eiglit respondents reflected set responses 

N 

on the Cantrill Ladder ratings (e.g., 5, 5, 5, 5) while five others 
indicated a decrease in ladder ratings from past to present. 
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BEST CnrV ABLE 

TAurx 20 

pi:u(:i:ivi:i) impk(ivi;mi:nts tn i.tit. 
AND iioMi: oj' si:i.i:(:Ti:i) siib-(;k()ups 



pGiVfivcd LniiRcr LaiiRor Reservation 

ImprovoiiuMits N'oii-l rib.il Tribal. CohI i'j*! T.roup 



Bultci' job 


1 


(2.') ) 


1 


(!.')..) 


0 


(in. 2. ) 


New home 




(HI. 2%) 


23 


(•Mf.2?0 


15 


(25.t|?0 


More pay 


2 


(5.995) 


1 


(1.9?0 


6 


(10.2?0 


Higher living 
standard 


3 


(8.8?0 


2 


(3.8%) 


3 


(5.1%) 


Move to toitfn 


2 


(5 . 






2 


(3.4%) 


Increased worth 


1 


(2.9?o') 


m 








More education 










3 


(5.1?l0 


No improvement 


7 


(20.650 




(26.9?0 


8 


(13.750 


No response 


•1 


(11. sr:) 


11 


(21.2%) 


15 


(25. M?) 


N - 


3t* 




52 




58 





The analysis of the distribution reveals the most salient 
improvement to bo that of acquiring a new home. This is to be expected 
given the thrust in home building undertaken under^BIA programs. Under 
the provisions of a home purchase grant program, a head of a family 
needs to reside at ''the home location, demonstrate job and family sta- 
bility, dependability, money management, and possess a good credit 
rating to be eligible for a grant that covers down payment and closing 
costs. The Langer tribal employment group is in a singular position 
to take advantage of home purchase grants. 

Improvement of the employment situation among the Reservation 
Contral group is seen in the cumulative aggregation of the better job. 
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rooro pay, and a Inj'.luT l iving .standiiiHl catcj^orles (ifS.S'A'T). Tliis docs 
not. lunvi'viM', iiiciicalo a r^.tMU'ral tiviul rrom rroncli lions of unemploy- 
ment to tliat of c«mji laymen t. Inspection oT individual responses indi- 
cate tliat; except for eleven individuals, the respondents did have 
jHwious <»iiiplt»yiiicMit:. Si'vi'i-al had as many as six jobs hcTopc their 
prescMit jtosilion. A i^reat many ol' tlie previous positions (est. ^0) 
reported, however, constituted mai»ginal employment (e.g., cooks helper, 
teachers aide, nurses aide, "some" construction work, etc.). 

An open-ended question was then provided to deal witli children's 
plans for their future. This particular item was not especially suc- 
cessful. For most of the respondents the children are too young to 
offer any plans or occupational objectives. Responses thus are indi- 
cated only for children of high school or college age. However, the 
reservation control group did indicate the highest percentage of 
families wJiere children had plans^ and some of these plans were quite 
specific. The breakdown on cliildren*s plans is given below. 

TABLE 27 

CHILDREN'S PIJ\NS AS INDICATKI) BY SELECTED TARGET GROUPS 



Langer Langer Reservation 

Response Non-Tribal Tribal Control Group 



Plans Indicated 


3 


(e.G^oO 


7 




12 


(20.3%) 


Undecided 






1 


(1.9?o0 


1 


(1.7%0 


Too Young 


. 2 




mm 




8 


(13.f.!?.0 


Higher Education 






2 


(3.8;o) 


1 


(l.7?r.) 


No Plans 


9 


(25.7r0 


11 


(21.2?0 


19 


(32.2?0 


No Response 


21 




32 


(01.5?.') 


18 


(30.5^5) 


N « 


35 




52 




59 
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Specif ICS on Iho 21 rospondfiitss who did iiulicato that their 
chihlri'U h.id plans iiul ic.i I fd Iho I'olldwin;,' viii'ioty oT rosixmscs: 
Lanj^er Non-tribaJ : farminj5, businos«. 

Lnn^^er Tribal: »'Trade School," "Shoot metal work," "teacher," 

"farming." 

Keservalioii Control Croup: "^irls want to be secretaries," 

"beauty operator," "coach," "teaclier," 
"build houses," "semi-truck driver," "hospital," 
"wants to get married," "anything with oars," 
"liave business," "office worker," "earn money 
for school," "government work." 
A control of those respondents having a level four education 
reveals that of those indicating plans by their children, the reser- 
vation control group, parents with level foiir education accounted 
for five indicating plans, level three respondents accounted for 
throe who indicated plans, and level one and two respondents account- 
ed for two each. 

The specific choices indicate, while there is a strong pro* 
jected aspiration that their children attend college (at least under 
the suggestion of the item) , in the instances where children make 
choices, tliose choices are more often practical and vocational. Also 
of the Reservation Control group responses only one specific response 
(government work) came lr«om a respondent who was categorized as hav- 
ing children in college. 

The next open-ended question dealt with plans that the respon- 
dents had for their children. Here the answers xtcvc not so occupa- 
tional ly specific hut for the most part focused on educational aspira- 
tions. Several respondents entered disclaimers that they were going 
ERIC 



/I 

to lot llioir chilUrcMi ilocido lor tlmmsolvos whnt thoy wantod to 
piu\«5uo. 

The coding of tlio rosponscs provided some five idontifiublo 
catogorii's. The most substantial number of respondents omitted any 
ii»K|M»nso or iiulio.ili'd tliat iUvy liau no plans for their ehiLdreii (e.g., 
"nulhina dei'inite," "no plans at this time"). These two response 
modes were combined into one category. The other response modes 
focused on a general planning by the parents to provide their children 
with an education, specific plans to send children to college or to 
trade school, or assist them in business. 

TABLE 28 

PARENTS' PIANS FOR CHILDREN 
BY SELECTED TARGET GROUPS 



Responses 



liangcr 
Non-Tribal 



Langer 
Tribal 



Reservation 
Control Groups 



No Plans 
No Response 

"Give them an 
education" 

College 

Trade School 

Business 



19 (5U.3?0 

It (11.4?^) 

10 (28. G?^) 

1 (2.9';0 

1 (2.9?0 



31 (59.6?iO 37 (62.750 



9 (17.3%) 

10 (19.2?iO 

1 (1.9?0 

1 (1.9?^) 



6 (10.2?0 

IH (23.7?0 

1 (l'7%) 

1 (1.7?o0 



N = 



35 



52 



59 



The distribuLion of responses for all groups is very similar 
as measured in percentages. The high proportion of no response in- 
cludes that portion of the population who have no children or who are 
at a preschool level. 
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CNiiitrol l>y cHliu'aLiun Ls cs^fjitial in this oninjiaivison so the 
clalii oti p.nHMifs' plans Vov oluhlnMi is prcsonfiHl wfHi Mu- oxcUision 
of all thoso rowponclLMits who have an oducation lov(?l oi* lour. This 
is given holow in Tab].o 2'). 

TAUhi: 2\) 
PAIitNTS' PLANS FOR CIIILDRr.N 

BY si:LncTi:n tar(;i:t croiii's 

n-l>HCATlC)N IJlVr.L FOUR RCSPONUCNTS EXCLUDKD) 



Responses 



Lanfior 
Non -Tribal 



Langer 
Tribal 



Reservation 



No Plans 
No Response 


15 


(57.7?o0 


30 


(G2.5?0 


19 


(S5.9?!S) 


"Give them an 
Education" 


3 


(ILSJoO 


9 


(18.8?0 


3 


(8.8%) 


College 


G 


(23.F.r) 


8 


(1G.7?0 


11 


(32 . iiyQ 


Trade Scliool 


1 


(S.8:V) 


1 


(2.1^0 


1 


(2.9/0 


Business 


1 


(3.8I>J) 










N = 


2G 








34 





As we can sec there is little dii'ferenco in the response pro- 
files between the original populations for tlie selected target groups 
and the adjusted populations. It is most interesting to note that 
the proportion of tlie Rpservation Control group making plans for the 
children's attendance at college increases upon adjustment by oxelu- 
sion or education Tpvel four respondents. OF the I'l seeing a oollegG 
career in their children's future^ 11 came from educaticm levels 1, 2, 
and 3. 

These findings arc confirmed in'tlio next measurement wliich asked 
icspondnnts wliether Uiey expected their children to attend college. 
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BEST COPY AVAJIABIE 



DXPKCTATION! OV llOI.UICi; lOK 

c:iiji.i)ri:n \\\ si:i.i:i:ti:i) takcut ckoui'h 


Rcsjmnst'S 


Nun-Ti'ibal 


Tivihal 


Ri'KPi'vntioM 
(liinti'ol Crtmp 


Yes 




3S (07.3;;) 


'17 (70.7',J 


No 


3f (S.bZ) 


0 


0 


Don^t Kiiow 


0 


2 (S.Spb) 


2 (3.«l5i0 


No Re spouse 


10 (28.(i';;0 


15 (28.8?0 


10 (16.950 


N = 


35 


52 


59 



This appears to be an uncommonly high expectation of college 
for children for all groups. T1.3 high expectation among the Rescrva- 
tif»n Control gronji holdu oven after all level four education r-espon- 
dents are excluded. This is indicated in Table 31, 



TABLE 31 

expectation of college for 
ciiili){u:n hy selected target groups 
(level i'orr res1»0ni)emts excludr.d) 



Langor Langer Reservation 

Responses Non-Tribal Tribal Control Croups 



Yes 


IS (57.5',.') 


31 


(Gi|.5?0 


27 


(79.M?aO 


No 


3 (11.5?.^ 


0 




0 




Don* t Know 


0 


2 


(•l.2r.1 


1 


(2.0:') 


No Response 


8 (30.8,.) 


15 




6 


(17.0;.^ 


N = 


26 


•18 




3H 





X =13.23 probability w/(» dcj^fecs of freedom - .OH. 
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The sijj-nirLcaut- d i riVi'omn'.s bi-lvvcen Kroiips as iiitUoatcMl in 
thc» Xnblo iiKiy he liasiul on iin iirt H iojal ly inriatcnl rh i squaiH* (iioto 
that the tloviaL'iun is primarily located in the colls of the no response 
category). The no rcsjionso oate^opy can bo partially explained by 
Uiat piMijiort ion (»!* rfsjiiiiuliMjls ulio may be unmarried and have no ehil- 
drcM' and ihus feel this particular Inquiry irrelevant. 

The number of cliildless respondents for the Langer Non-tribal 
group was seven, for tlie Langer tribal group eleven, and for the Reser- 
vation Control Croup, seven. Tlie number of Langer tribal personnel 
who did not respond to this inquiry and who at the same time were 
classified as childless is five. The number of Reservation Control 
group personnel who rendered a non-response and whose background was 
childless is also five. 

The following item roveulod a considtirablc difference between 
the sclpoted target groups. This was an item asking the respondents 
how they believed their children could afford higher education. Four 
alternate sources of funding were indicated: parents assistance, part- 
tijnc work, government aid, and scliolarships . The item was a success- 
ful discriminator. Most respondents who chose to answer provided a 
check on extlier one or two of the alternatives. The "straight ticket" 
response was obwerved only in tliree instances. 

There is a significant difference bei-ween tribal and non- tribal 
grotips in terms of the expectation of rendering parental assistance. 
This is shown in tlie following table. 
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BEST COPY m\ifm 



m:siH)N'.sr. of si:M;(Ti:n TAncr/r 
(iiWH'i's TO rAi:i:NTAi. AssrsT/WCi: ixciiiiuY 



RoSjIlMISCS 

Vos 



No 

No Response* 
N = 



Ni»ii-TiM*l)nl 



20 07.1) 

3 (8.07.0 
12 (3»l.3r.') 



35 



Tribal 



Reservation 
Contrtil {Jnuips 



IM (2(i.');,) 23 (31), O .) 
20 (38.5^9 26 (ifil.lVu) 
18 (3^.6%-) 10 (16. 9:^0 



52 



59 



*on any alternative. 

The relationships produce a chi square of 17.66 which is signi- 
ficant at n degrees of freedom with a probability of .001. The most 
significant deviation fj'oin the moan is the lii^her proportion of Langer 
Non-tribal respondents \\?ho foresaw parental assistance. 

The same rolationsliip is also seen in the assessment v.. at 
children oF respondents would afford higher education through part- 
time work. The distribution of responses by target sub-groups Is 
given in Table 33, 

TABLE 33 



REspoNsr:s or suLiiCTni) target 

GROUPS TO STllDf.NT-WORK INfJUIRY 



Rr spouses 


Lauger 
Non-Tribal 


Langer 
Tribal 




Reservation 
Control Gi*oupK 


Yi»s 
No 

No Response 


It. (Mr>.7, ) 

7 (20. n;.) 

12 (3M.2;0 


13 (25. 
20 (38. 
19 (36. 


5?r0 


23 (39.0;.) 

26 iim.iac) 

10 (16.9) 


N = 


35 


52 




59 



X with ^ degrees of freedom « 10.85 significant with probability of .02. 



o 
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Similarly LImmv is a l»i.«>.lily tll.sci'iini.imtc ivsponsu in terms of 
tlic Miinl IciMuil ivf: fxpfrlal ion of arrordanoo ol* hf^hor oduoation 
Vov ohildivji Lhrou^li ^oviTiimtMil aid. Here there is a oloar directional 
troiKl from a lew exjioctation on t]io part of LanRcr Non-tribal employee 
I'd a viM'y exp(vtiilH>n nn the part of Ihc Kcservalion Control 

j;rtuip. Tliis is indicated in Table 

TADLE 3H 

RcsroNsn of sclccted target groups 

TO i:XPi:CTATTON OF OOVERNMENT AID ITIM 

Lander Langer Reservation 
Responses Non- tribal Tribal Control Group 

Yes 8 (22.9%) 30 (57.7%) m (09.5?0 

No 15 (42.9%) ^ (7.750 8 (13.6?o0 

No response 12 (3U.3?;') 18 (3iKfi%) 10 (10.0%) 

N « 35 * 52 59 

2 

X w/U degrees of freedom = 28.25 probability = below .01 

Expectations on ability to afford higher education for depen- 
dents itforc not so differentially distributed among the three selected 
target groups. This item revealed, however, that the Langer-tribal 
employee group did not have as high an expectation of scholarship aid 
for their dependents. 
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TABM: Bii 

ur.si'ONsKs or si;i.i:i:'ri:i) TAWiirr cuoiii'S 
TO i:\'i'r.LTATi()\ or sciiou\Ksiij.rs roii i)i:i'i:Ni)i:Nrs 



J"">:!Ov Lanjj;or Ro.scMvniion 

KN';.p..n<;(>s N«)n-Tfi li.i I Tribal Conl-i-t).! Cj-onji 

Vt't* 12 C-J'l.i90 0 (II. S%) 21 i^^.U%) 

No U (31.'l>«) 27 (51.9^ 27 (US.BJC) 

No Rcspojiso 12 O^.m 10 f3C.59S) 11 flS.dSS^ 

N « 35 52 59 

* 12.5'l with ^ degrees of freedom probability = .01 

Since approximately a tliird of the Reservation Control group 
manifested an oxpootation of scholarships a cheek must be made which 
controls for education. If wo ut^e the adjusted poinilation of 3'l 
individuals in education levels I, 2, and 3 the number showing an 
expectation of scholarship aid is 11 or 32. M?o— certainly not a signi- 
ficant departure from the full subpopulation mean. Token alone the 
25 reservation control group respondents who have had some exposure 
to post-nocondary education included ten respondents who registered 
expectations of scholarship for their children (40%) . 

An important determination was the expectation of the Movk 
rcsiJondonUs beJ ieved their children would be involved in upon reach- 
ing their majority. The responses are based on a check off of nine 
diircM iMit o(!cii}»iil ioiinl categories: dcm^t know, professional, >iavlng 
own husinosB, teaching, scientific work, pick-fjig up what tlicy can, 
faming, technical and mechanical work, military service, and ser- 
vice cccupal ions. The following table indicates the distribution of 
occujnJtional predlctlonu by respondents. Th(» tf)tal is more than the 

o 
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lUO iH'spuiuU'nts biHMusu or imiLlipIo <!lioit!L's by a number oi' the rt»«- 
pondtMit's. 

TAIJU: 3(. 
SULCCTP.I) TARGi:? CKOUP AND 

occiTi »AT r ONA 1 . pR(i. 1 1 xn ( )\\S 





Non- tribal 


banger 
Tribal 


Resei'vat ion 
ControJ. Group 


Professional 


5 


3 


13 


Having; own business 


2 


2 


6 


Teaching 


7 


6 


7 


Scientific work 


0 


0 


1 


Picking up what 
tnoy can 


0 


3 


6 


Farming 


3 


1 


0 


Tochiiii^al work 


2 


7 


6 


Military 


2 


1 


0 


Servieo Oonupation 


1 


2 


2 


Don*t know 


15 


32 


27 


N » 


37 


56 


G8 



The distribution of expectations reveals no particular loading 
by a selected target group on a given occupational category except 
for the 13 (proQ registered by the Reservation Control group. This 
appears to be the result of a fault in the instrument since the cate- 
gories dill not list a white collar category ("olTlce work"). This 
is indicated by cross reference to the item indicating knowledge of 
cliildren's plans for lilu woek. Where? rc'spondcMits indicated "girls 
want to bo sccrotaelos" she also indicated "professional" as the expec- 
tation category. 
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The don't Know catt»soi'y is si/.tMblt* i'nv all. tlu:*(»o sub-}^i:»oiipj:, 
but: ivl lin'ts Mii* jVMUM'al prfd i sjjoiu tioii to dolor cilluM' asiiiratimis 
or speculatloiiR about cbildrou's lite work until the Juttor years oT 
hi:»h school. 

I>. I'olil ir iMtcM'csl Si«alo Ratin|.^K 
The quostioniiniro inquired as to level of interest of all 
respondents In five areas of public affairs. The findings on the five 
areas are indicated below. 

TABLE 37 

INTEREST LEVELS OF SELECTED TARGET GROUPS IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 



Interest 
Levp Is 



Longer 
Non-tribal 



Langcr 
Tribal 



Reservation 
Contrnal Group 



No Jnterost 

Very little Interest 'I (im^b) 
Some Interest 21 (OO.OrQ 



Considerable 
Interest 

No response 
N = 



8 {22.9%) 
2 f5.7';0 



1 (1.9%) 

11 (21.2?b') 2 i'i.mC) 

27 (51.9?0 23 (39. Wi) 

9 (17.3%) 33 (55.9?i) 

•I (7.7%) 1 (1.7?0 



35 



52 



59 



2 

X * 27. Ul with 8 decrees of freedom (no response category 
probably = .OflO 

The deviatidM et»nlrfbutin;» to the oh! square can be traced to 
particular coll configurations: the far greater percentage of the 
Reservation Control group Lliat exhibited "cojisiderablc interest" in 
community a flairs and the higher than nonnal percentage of Langer 
tribal respondents exhibiting "very little" interest in continunity af- 
faivs. 



Interest in local school affairs by the selected target groups 
Is j*ivcMi in table 3H» 

tabij: 38 

TNTnRi:RT r.nvnhs or srhncTcn TARCirr r.Rniips in sciifMih AmiRS 



1 n tore St 


Noil 


SUM' 

-Tribal 


f.an!\op 
Tribal 


Reservation 
Control GroiiD 


No interest 


2 


(5.750 


8 


(15. U%) 


1 (1.7%) 


Very little 
interest 


6 


(17.1%) 


7 


(13.5%) 


•* (6.8%) 


Some interest 


V\ 


(M0.0>'0 


18 


(3if.5%) 


28 (17.51)0 


Considerable 
interest 


8 


(22,9%) 


16 


(30.8%) 


26 (MU.1?0 


No response 


5 


(IU.3%) 


3 


(5.8%) 




N = 


3S 




S2 




59 



X*^= 21.82 with 8 decrees of freedom probability = .005. 



Again the contribution to chi square is indicated by the 
higher proportion of the Reservation Control group who expressed 
considerable interest. All the distribution of no responses among 
the other selected target group may have inflated the chi square. 

Again, there is need to introduce a control for this effect, 
and this is seen in terms of the children's variable and in parti- 
oulai- in terms of number of children. By itself the association of 
the- nnmbcr (•(' obMdi'cn variable wfth Ibc seh(»ol interest variable 
yields the following result. 
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tahm: V) 



mmvAi or ciiji.dkkm and i\Tr.m:sT jm sciiooi. aitaiks 



Interest 
f .rxT' t s 


Noiu* 




I 




2 




1 




II 




c 


\9V niiii'u 
























1 




/' 


Interest 


8 


(32 


.0) 


- 




2 


(5. fa) 


mm 




- 




2 


(5.0) 


Very 




























Little 


2 


(«. 


0) 




(18.2) 


8 


(22.2) 


1 


(10.0) 


2 


(15. '0 


- 




Interest 
























Some 




























Interest 


6 


(2»l 


.0) 


in 


(MB. 5) 


17 


(U7.2) 


if 


(•10.0) 


5 


(38.5) 


17 




Consider- 




























able 


(i 


(2M 


.0) 


G 


(27.3) 


8 


(22.2) 


M 


(«I0.0) 


5 


(38.5) 


21 


(52.5) 


Interest 






















No 




























Rc*ijioiise 


3 


(12 


.0) 


2 


(9.1) 


1 


(2.8) 


1 


(10.0) 


1 


(7.7) 




• 


N = 


25 






22 




36 




10 




13 




50 





X - M5.f)!» with 20 tU-j^.rees of freedom probability .0009. 
Kendall* s tau H = .28'! probability = .000 
Kendall* s tau C = .205 probabi'lity « .000 



The rolationtjhipK between ;.;uiiber of ehildren and interest in school 
affairs is very elcar. This is confirmed nsually noting the directional ten- 
dencies toward the iiiLcrost levels in each independent variable category 
manife.stinju'. the hi^liost percentaj^e. It is evident Hint high interest by the 
Reservation Control }U'ouj) in school affairs is largely a fnnetlon of tlie larger 
nii,.il>-.'r of I.ii'i'.c liiiu i I ii*;; ii\ ^his ^;i'niip. 

A m»ii;t sigiil I fc aiit reJal ionshlp was indicated in the indicator on 
tribal affairs. Tlrls is indicated in Table '1(1. 
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TABLP. i|0 



inti:ki:st 


i.i;vi:ks or si:m:i:ti:i) takckt 


C.liOllPS IN TKIHAI. AI TAIRS 


Intorest 
llrnds 


Lan^'^or 
Nnn-trilml 


LaiiRcr 
Tribal 


RcBorvation 
Control Croup 


No i.nli»ri\st 


I'l f'lD.d t 






2 (H.'l 0 


Vorv llttlo 
interest 


6 (17 A%) 


17 


(32.7%) 


3 (S.IJJO 




u ti7 . L>o} 


22 


(H2.3%) 


17 (28.8?0 


Considc? Pablo 
interest 




M 


(7.7%) 


37 (02.750 


No response 


0 (25.7';5) 


5 


(9.6%) 






35 


52 




59 



X =97.70 with 8 degrees of Freedom probability = below .01 



It is quite evident that tlio Rcsorvation Control group is 
much more higlily politicized in regard to tribal matters. There 
arc a number oi' alternnto explanations for this. One is that for 
tlie bulk of the Laiip;er tribal employees their eoonomio position has 
been stahili/od and secure for a number of years, and basically this 
position is independent of what transpires on the Reservation. Not 
so with the remainder of tlie Reservation residents for whom tribal 
and tribal government activities have given promise of oniployment 
and liomcstead improveninnt in recent years. Another alternative explan- 
ation is that the* l.anj^er Trjhnl }U*oup lias not itself been suree.SKfnl 
in tribal polities and in aeceeding to tribal elective positions. 
Interviews with those \ramillar with the local tribal situation has 
revealed that a number of banger Tribal personnel have in the past 
run for trij.al olJit-es, but have been outvoted. Also, they have not 



boon of'lbotJvc? in tribal tlol ibfrations. Tb»» lowrr intcrost in 
t»»n>al arrairs inay i'('ri«M'l d i s i 1 1 ns icniimMil with {jxpcricnop in tfi- 
bal affairs, liiturv.iows vvfitli ob.s(»rvtfrs in tl»c area have ruveaLL'd 
tbat at om» time* when unpmployinpnt was hij^hor, tho Lanj»er Plant 
(Niiployi'i's were m»t totully acccptfcl by Id low tril)al residents: tboy 
Iiold sofurc positionw; tbuy were };ood credit risks in the community; 
they ivero looked upon by white community peoi)le as responsible types. 
Their position was an envious one and led to their political defeats. 

Finally, the results are presented for the differences beti*oen 
the selected target groups in interest in national affairs. These 
are provided in Table HI. 

TABLE m 

INTCKtST LCVELS OF SELUCTCD TARnCT GROUPS TM NATIONAL AFFAIRS 



Inteiost Lander Lander Reservation 

bowls Non-ti'ibnl Tribal Control Gi^oup 

No interest - - 1 (1.7%) 

Very little 

interest 4 (11. M?.',) 11 (21. 2?^ 5 (8.5%) 

Some interest 17 ('18. G?^) 20 (50.0%) 27 (il5.8?o') 
Considerable 

interest 13 (37.1%') 13 (25. 0-;^;) 24 (40.7%') 

No response 1 (2.9%) 2 (3.8%) 2 (3.i|%') 



N = 3S 52 59 

X =7.15 w/8 dej!;rees of freedom probability = .52 

TIkmh- Is s«niun\'li.i t oV a be iyJUencd interest response on the 
part of the Reservation Control };roup, but it is not slj^nifioant. 
They rcjj;ister nmst frequently in the "considerable interest" category ^ 
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but this may 1)0 a runctjou «)r a rcT.pomk'nt*.s tcrndnnoy to j»ivf t\\v 
host* iiniU'OSRMHi. 

When ono controls lor othication by eliminating from tlio analysis 
all respondents with a level four odueation, one finds a similar pattern 
I'ltr all three j'.r.oups. It is intiTi-sl in;.', tii nolt% howovee, that the 
Lany,ee Non-tivihal eiiijiJoyi'e {"roup fej; istered most sti'on'j^ly ol* the three 
groups in the "eonsiderable interest" category. However, the relation- 
ship is statistically not significant. 

tabu: 112 

INTCRKST LUVHLS 01' SHhlXTCD TAUHET CROUPS IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(LLVLL FOUR Ri:SPONI)F.NTS KXCLUDUD) 



Interest 
Levels 



No interest 

Very little 
interest 

Some interest 

Considoi\nble 
interest 

No I'csponso 
N 



Longer 
Nou-ti'ihal 



M (1S.MP5) 

12 (MO. 2%) 

9 (iJM.O:;) 

1 (3.8:0 



20 



Langer 
Tribal 



11 (22.9%) 

26 (5M.2?0 

10 (20.8'/0 

1 (2.1%) 



M8 



Reservation 
Control Group 



1 (2. 9^,0) 

5 (IM.7%') 

17 (50.0?0 

9 (2G.5?oO 

2 Ci.O?^ 



3M 



It ;is imperative that some control variable be considered here, 
partieularly that of educational level. Certainly those with more 
eduoatlon can b(? uxpeotiHl to express more interest in public affairs. 
Ilowi.'ver, in an nnalyf.is wli.ieh exeUuted from the population all resi»ou- 
dents Kith a level ioiu' (ulueation (any post-seeondary education) the 
flj',nre;; as expressed in pereentaj^es are reiiinrkahiy alike. 
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iNrr.Kr.sT i.i:vr.i.s or si:i.i:(Ti:i) tawikt ckoiu's in 

COMMUNITY ArrATKS (Mh IZVLl, FOUR RUSrONDUNTS UXCT.UUliU) 



1 fit Ct^t'St 

\,vvv I s 


liiiivj^cr 


I.rinj;(»r 
Ti'ihul 


RoKorvation 
Control Croup 


No inter OS t 




1 (2.1%) 




Very little 
interest 


3 (11. S!;^) 


10 (20.8/u) 


1 (2.9%) 


aomc JLili.C: L C'S t 






J. J ^30»C/uJ 


Considerable 
interest 


5 (19.2%) 


8 (16.75S) 


19 (55.9?0 


No response 


2 (7.7%) 


3 (6.3%) 


1 (2.9?0 


N = 


2G 


M8 


3M 


« 20.22 w/8 


degrees of freedt)m 


probability « .009 





There are alternative explanations for the greater level of 
interest nmonj; the Reijervation Control group. One is that the Control 
Group respomlonts were motivated to convey a "best impression" and 
hence checked off maximal interest categories. The other is that 
eonminity events particularly in Relcourt have become more interest- 
ing* Certainly new mn.ior conKt ruction, new federal programs, involve- 
ment of the tril>al govoranient \\»ith more issues and greater x)olitieiza- 
tion of tlu^ tribal si»ij;mput of the community tlirougli tlie Indian move- 
ment vould explain the higher interest level of the Reservation Con- 
trol group. 



I.*. Iltliicatiimnl liiriuonfo Soalo 

The ruspoiulonls woro askod to rate the social groups with 
which Ihcy had comimtn aj:s<u«ial-i()M in tortus of tho iicrcivivcul infiTcst 
these groups IkkI in Ihi'ir ftliusil ion. The hasio ohjcolivc was lo dis- 
cover wliethor those respondents with more positively oriented atti- 
tudes towaril education and those with a hiyher educational aoliieve- 
ment level perceived particular interest and motivating influences 
on tlie part of certain agents in their lives. They were asked to 
rank the perceived interest in education by immediate family, rela- 
tives, community, previous and present employer. 

The correlationij bot\\'cen interest on the part of various agents 
and educational aohicvomont (represented by eduoational levels one 
throur'h four) for the various social agents are given below. 

• 

TA13LC Ui* 

C0RUi:iy\T10NS liClVCCN CDUCaTIONAL 
ACIITCVJJMUNT AND AOHNTS OF CDUCATIONAL INFLUnNCE 

r 

.215 
.13if 
.083 
.197 
.100 
.230 
.193 



80 



Imnied ia to I am i ly 
Relatives 
Contmunity 
School 

Ptevious <':iipl.f)y(.M' 
Present employer 
Co-workers 
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As wo fiin «0(s Hu« cuiTolutlonK wlulo po.sitlvu art» voi«y low. 
Tlu» iissiu' iiit it)!! l)cLvx'(»i'n It vi'l ol' solMxO in*; uiul jum'i'C f viul uitcri'st 
of closo j?ooinl nj^eiits in one's ccluoatlon is almost non-exisiont. 

Relationsbips woiv also cliookctl bot\\feen the eduoational atti- 
hi(K* s«Nil<'H aiul i iitiMisi ty (» 1' i n f 1 ium»h» as oxiM'ti'd liy ilM lci'i'iit Kocial. 
ajiiMils. Tlu»so I'l'latioiishlpK aiv prcstMitcd in Tabic HS. 

TABLE II5 

C0RKi:i,ATIONS BCTK'l^nN CLlMUl.ATTVi: HDUCATION SCALE 

s(:()ia:s and iNrniicsT u:va,s or agents or educational influenck 



r 





A Scale 


B Scale 


Immediate family 


-.016 


.279 


Relative 


-.023 


.187 


Coniinun Lty 


-.027 


.049 


Scliool 


-.020 


.108 


Previous employ 


-.110 


.167 


Present umi^loyor 


-.OHl 


.210 


Co-woi'l\et's 


-.120 


.240 



The patlcrnR indicate no relationship between cumnlative A 
Scale score and interest levels of social aj^ents. The B Scale pre- 
sents some low coj'relatlons, but they are not significant. The null 
hypothesis is operative here. 

A l*est oj' the reJatlonships between labor environment status 
and inteiisity ol' interest by the selected social aj^ents was also 



o 
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matlo^ ami sovoraL .slalisticnUy siHiii licaiit relationships wc?ro imlU 
oatftl. Almost all ol tlu? slj^iii tlcniit rolatioiisliips are traooabln 
to a 8tron};er loadinj; nV i'cs(!rvation control group responses on the 
"ooasidorable interest" catcRory. This is imlicatod for poroeived 
HiltMost ol family, tHMJiimmity, prfvlcnis fmjil6y(»r, prescMit employer, 
anil co-workers. In addition, the relatirmshlp bot\tfeon labor envlron- 
mont status and intorost by school teachers and officials while not 
a statistically significant relationship docs indicrate again a high 
loading on tlie "considerable interest" category by the Reservation 
Control Group. 

Since the questions probed by this section are generally per- 
ipheral, presentation will bo made only of t\co of tlie social agents. 



TABLG HG 

pj:Rccivi:n intlkcst by iprir.niATC family in 

RESPONOLNTS" EDUCATION: BY SLLIXTED TARGET GROUPS 



Interest 
Levels 



Langer 
Non-tribal 



Langer 
Tribal 



Very little interest - 

Some inter-est m OIO.O;.') 



Considoraljle 
interest 

No rospoiiRo 
N » 



18 (51. M:::) 
H (8.D';0 



(7.7?.^ 
20 (38.5%) 

22 (•J2.3';0 

fa (ii.sro 



52 



Reservation 
Control Groups 



2 (3.M?i) 

]8 (jo.sjro 

39 (GG.lPO 



59 



X « 13. 2H probability w/0 degrees of freedom = .OH 

However, it is to bo noted that ehl square is inflated because 
of the loading of "no rcs})oiises" on the Langer Tri})al Croup. 
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TAUU: 47 

iM:Ki:i:ivr.n i\ti:ui:st ijy community in 

UKSIDNDUNTir KDUCATJ ONI IIY SniXCTi:!) TAIU5I:T (IROIU'S 







l»nnj2;c»r 


Rosprvnl ion 


l.<". 1' 1 .s 




Tivihal 


(!f>iUrol iJfiini) 


No J Hi ores t: 


7 (if (1.(96) 


7 (IH.5%) 


8 (!•(.()%) 


Very Little Interest 




10 (19.2?5) 


8 (13.0?^ 


Some? Into rest 


8 (22.970 


16 (30.8?0 


20 (33.9%) 


Considci^ablG I.^terost 


1 (2.9;r.) 


«* (7.7%) 


12 (20.3?0 


No Rcsponso 


5 (IM.SJoO 


15 (28.8%) 


11 (18.G?Q 



X*" = 18.10 with 8 dciiiVLis of freedom probability = ,02. 

The pattorn that manifests itself in this table is repeated 
in all socimI uRont catoyorios. This holds for "relatives," 
school tonchors and officials, previous employers and present enploy- 
ors, and oo-workors. What appears to occnr if; a generally eleva ted 
rating on tho j-art of tJie Reservation Control Groui> for all social 
agents. One mlj-^ht also inquire whotlier this effect may be a function 
of tne nuinhor of level four education respondents in the R scrvation 
(!ontrol Group. 

The control runs re von I almost identical patterns for each 
social aj^cjit. for instance, xdu're "ii.micdiate family" aj^cnts were 
perceived as cxh i Ij ! t in;!; "cons idcrahl c intci'cst" by f>(i,l!'' of ^hc 
responses oi" the iiill Reservation Control Group, the adjusted level 
(level inur j)b»»plc ('xcludod) recorded UH.'/^i,. Wliere tlie "oxHnmunity" 
nj.',cnts wci'c rc;.Ust(»i'ed as iHM'ordinjT. a 20. 3^'. response indicatinj^ "con- 
Ridci-.ibU' ititorcst" fop the lull, jirmip, Ihc adjusted jr.roup of 3'l 
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iM.'j»istt»ivd LM). (»;.'. AUjustmLMit ol' the j^ifoui) appeared not to chniifno 
any p.it lern;;. 
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r. Tho hilt? niivi rontiKMits Soalt? 
and lii'sponsos til* Solpctod Tari»ct Croups 

Tho ri'sisipc'hcr thouf^lil- it nppropriato to nnnly/o tho t'cspnnsfs 
of Hie thivc? sclcptt'tl tarj^ot «rc»ups in rt'^ard to tlu« lilV cuv.? Pcmiucnts 
scale tlie respondent was to rati? the Importance of some ten 

dilTert'iit elomonts to bo considered in selecting one's permanent 
home. These elements included (1) being near to one's family, (2) 
being near to one's people (etlinic group), (3) good schools, (M) near 
job opportunities, (5) cultural opportunities, (6) benefit of city 
life, (7) being near institutions of higher learning, (8) technical 
job opportunities, (y) scenic land, unspoiled environment, and (10) 
good people, lo\^ erimn rate. 

Tho pro-eduoational indicator wil] be considered first (items 
3 and 7), then presentation of data will be made in regard to only 
those items wliich showed a dirf(>rential response bet\>;een the target 
groups . 

TABLU •^8 

iMWHTANCi: or noon schools to sulhcted tawjct groups 



Level of l.anger Lunger Reservation 

Impo rtance Non-trihal Tribal Control (Jroup 

Somewhat Important I (2.0;.:j 1 (1.0%) 2 (3.«l%) 

Important G (17. i;:) f, (ll.^irO 13 (22. (j;') 

Very Important 27 (77.1;',) MH (8i|.»V;:,) Ul (09.5';'.) 

No Hospoiiso 1 (2.9:- ) 1 (l.O;^ 3 (f^.l^.O 
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Tlic LaiUACM' Tribal Cli'ouji is sliovvn to place llic hloliost valua- 
tion of tlu« tl»r<M» ^',rojips in j^ood schools but tho dif foronco is iu»t 
sij'uiricant. A clii squai'c oj* H.(i7 is compiilod J'oi» tl>p nmti'ix liidl- 
oatiiiR u probability of at least .70. 

Sliuilafly the cvaliial ions j)ljiiM«t1 c»n .•um'cssHh* I i ty to liisLi- 
tiitions ol hi;'jK'i' h'aniin;j; did not ppodiioo any dil Tcrontia L i-csjmnsc. 
In fnot, nj5j^n»j5ato response of the throe groups are aljnost identical 
in purcontagos. 



TAHLC 

IMPORTANCC or INSTITUTIONS OF HIGIIER 
LnAHNINC, TO RLSl'OMDflNTS 01- SCU:CTI:D TARGKT CROUPS 



Importance 
Levels 



Lan{j;er 
Non-tribal 



Laugcr 
Tribal 



Reservation 
Control Ci'oup 



Not finportant 
Somewhat Important 
Important 
Very Important 
No Response 



2 (5.7';,') 

8 (22. 'xr) 

10 (28. o:.^ 

15 (i|2.9:.^ 



5 (9.()r;) 

G (11.5?i) 

17 (32.750 

22 («I2.3%) 

2 (3.8?0 



2 (3.'l?;.) 

7 (ii.«j;o 

25 (}\2.i\^,() 

23 (39.0?Q 

2 (3.M%) 



N « 



35 



52 



59 



Tliose considerinj^ institutions of hif.',lier learning very important 
constitute a projiorMonul ly similar bioo within each j^roup. Tlie null 
hypothesis is indicated with a clii square of only 3.80 with a pvob- 
abllily ol .f.ll, Incidcnlal ly, a rt»s]»uiidi?nt ' s educational backj^round 
doL'S Jiot mater inlly affect the evaluation of importance. Lookinr, nt 
level four »es|ioiulents only some t» (bf.,??') of the hain^er Non-tribal 
personnel rated thi.s eleimiiL n-.ost important, 2 (50.0;.'',) of the Lanj-er 



Trilnil (JriMip faU'il it th.a lifi'.lMy .is d ul id (MOJl, ) oT Rostfiva- 
tinn Cmilfol C;iHni|>*s Level, Vtww Kiil)-{',fniip._ 

T\^» cloiiM'Mls pj'oviiU'il infi-r-cstiuj; j>;itt-nnis. Tlio olLMmMil oV 
"boinj; iwiip (nic».s pcoplo" ami Die ol.cnicMit of "bonoJils of city living." 
f.ntli Meins It.iii'li t .iiii'.iMil ial 1 y iipmi Die \y,s{io (if jii'clc'i'i'in;jf lo I'cmii.in 
on i.f near llu" ih-si-i'v al i on. Tlie iU'iii ol' Innii^; iiuar ••om?'s lainily" 
alno is another unobstruslva moaKuro ol" rosorvation atlachtnont, 
pai'ticulaiOy ('(uisiderfni; the more oxtciule'.l family which liio concept 
involvoH i'nv tribal residents. 

TABLU 50 

IMPOKTAN'Ci: OF ''BinNG NCAR ONH'S PUOPU:" 

TO iu:sit)Ni)i:NTs or sclectcd targkt groups 



Importance Lanpcr Langer Reservation 

^''^y^^^ Non -tribal Tribal Control Groups 



Not Important 


15 




13 (25.0V0 


8 


(13.6%) 


Somcwliat Important 


10 


(28.6-:) 


12 (23.1?0 


12 


(20.3?o0 


Important 


R 


(2?. 9^0 


19 (3G.5?.'0 


25 


(•I2.»t?0 


Very Important 


1 


(2.0:9 


0 (11.5?0 


11 


(18.6?0 


No Response 


1 




2 (3.8?o') 


3 


(5.U) 


N « 


35 




52 


59 




2 

X. « 15.l»L'] with 8 


(kifjfrues of J'rtuMlom 


probability = .05 




The |)al tr'i'ii i 


IS ae 


tual I y hel ou' the 


aeeepled level 


of sijL'.'iN'i- 



canee (.O'^) beeanse of the ini lation of the ehi square throufT,h 
inelnslon ol' tJie no response eafej^ory by tlie existing program. How- 
ever, it still (lemons I rates the luj^her j)rojifMisity ol" both tribal 
«roii])s to valut» this element more lii^rbly thaji the non-trihiil resjion- 
dent. 
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TiKf i?hniuMit ui* ^'bi iit*l I Is ol' oily liTi*^* rovi-uilcti a }»(»jieraJ. 
wtMj'jil in;; oT Ihv *M(»ss llian iinporHaiiL'' i'alt'j!;niM ("S lor all j'.rouju:. 
St run}',(*sl* loading', oil I he ^*n<>n .imjHJftant calcj^orosK" arc seun in 
the K(^servatiou Conlpol llroup infVnvin;; tliat the responilcnts luivo 
stiM)ir\ a I Uu'liJiuvit to llifir cmiv i rcm;:uMU . 

TABLU ^1 

iMn)RTANci: ov ]\m:virs or ctty ltki: 
AND Ki:si>()XS!:s or scuicti;!) taucu:t cwnn^s 



Lovol oT Laiij^^or Lan{;;er Reservation 

Imporlnnec Non-Tiri.bal Tribal Control Group 



Not Important 


7 


(2O.{)>0 


9 


(17 . 30.0 


18 


(3n.5'0 


Sofncwli.-it 
Iinpot'Lant 


19 


(5'i.3ro 


17 


(32.7i;u0 


lU 


(23.7?0 


Important 


G 


(17. r?.') 


1>I 


(2f).9;0 


IG 


(27. 


Very Iniporlant 


3 




8 


(Ifi.U,') 


8 


(13.0:0 


No Response 








(7.7?0 


3 




N = 


35 




52 




59 





A summary n\' tho salience of tliopo (UrfePoiil: elpmeiils may 
be sununar i zed in two ways. One is n nummary oT the response of the 
three [.'.roups to tlie qucstloii of whicli element was most important. 
This is indiratecl in Table ^2. 
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TABLE 52 

MOST SALIENT ELCMCNT BY SELECTED TARGET GROUPS 

Longer Langer Reservation 

Element Non-tribal Tribal Control Group 



oeing near tamiiy 






15 


(28.8%) 


10 


(16.^ 


Near one's people ' 






1 


(1.9%) 




(6.8%) 


Good schools 


13 


(37.1?0 


16 


(30.8^0 


12 


(20.3%) 


tlOO oppOFXUni tl6S 


D 




9 


(17 .3%} 


1 ll 

m 


(23.7%) 


uuxxurax oppor- 
tunities 


1 


(2.9%) 


- 


• 


1 


(1.7%) 


Benefits of city 
life 














Near institutions 
of higher learning 


1 


(2.9%) 






3 


(5.1%) 


Technical job 
opportunity 


2 


(8.6%) 


3 


(5.8%) 


1 


(1.7%) 


Unspoiled environ- 
ment 


3 


(8.6%) 






1 


(1.7%) 


Good p<3ople 




(11.4%) 


3 


(5.8%) 


3 


(5.1%) 


No response 


1 


(2.9%) 


5 


(9.6%) 


10 


(16.9%) 


N » 


35 




52 




59 





Another measure is the percentage of "very important" responses 
registered for each element. These are given in Table 53. 
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niiu'.ixi'Aci: or siii.KCTi;!) taijckt (iuoni's (hvinc. 
HAi/ji:\T i:vAi.r.vri(hNS to un: iinviuoxmi^nt i:M:Mr:NTR 



I! I (';;;c:it s 

RoLiig noar rninil.y 

Hoiiv oiu-'k pcofjlo 

Good scliools 

»Tob ( jppo r 1 1 11 1 i I ion 

Cultin*-»V oppor- 
tuiiit Lcs 

BT'iiofit of city 
life 

Near instit-ution 

Ifii niinji; 
Tochntcnl joh 

OppOPtUI' i t LCS 

UnspoMod iMivir- 
oiiincMit 

Good i)oopl.c» 



I .illV.'iCM' 

N'tMi- I »• i lia I 

2.0,; 

77.1;: 

02.9% 

'12.0^; 

77.]?; 



I.anj'icr 



b7.7% 

u.sf.'; 

78,8% 
21.2% 
15.»l% 

28.8?;. 
71.2% 



licscrv.'il' i<»n 

•10. 7';;; 
iL» . (»';:; 



69.5"' 



69. S"^' 



/O 



13. 0';^ 



39. 0?^; 



33.9"^ 



3S.(.';; 



02.7"' 



/3 



"Good Scliools'- i'L'j;iKLcM\s hi.t^liC'st with bolrh iiir'asiiros. In 
ror^ard to Uiif; ilcm and Lin* ono on lii:4,licr insti tu lions of louriihijj;. 
all llii'oo liH';j,i!l [JiiMnij)s mani lowt ccl similar paltonis oT clioioo. The 
tribal f.'.rnuijs rale nlicad o'* thv non-lribal j^miips Fii the family proxi- 
mity itfin find the I'lilturnl op|j(jt'tu;i i t ies j l:em. Thr? onl hiral opjior- 
tunit ifs item is in all 1 iKcl ih<»(»d ( ntcrju'c led in Icrins of Irihut 
• traditions. Iloth it(^ins relU'cl life env i »'on:n(Mit element. s ar..soeiaLed 
O ' th nf.'.ei val hmi li fc. 



Vll. I'JiriMitnl Ijac'kv.i^oimil and 
Sut!oml;u'y SHuUmiI Poi'lotMnanco . 

It is c'sscnl i.il to hu'liulc ill llic iin;ilys.iH an i iid ii-al fir oJ' a 
J. iiil^iij'O lu'lU'iHMi iian.'nlaJ. occupaLiouai status and uc.lual auaduni.ic per- 
formance ol' liioir eh.lldron. To tin's poini: wc have prcsontcd only 
relat lonshipr. hotwoon the labor onviroiiment variable and exprosscd 
attitudes. We ean only infer that pro-cdueation attitudes, if hon- 
estly supplied, vtfill translate into attitudes and behavior on the 
part of childri'n, Tlie appropriate teehniquo woui'd be to identify 
the respondents of the target groups, identify their children for 
purposes of obtaininj^ a measure of their academic achievement, and 
tcKtiii:/, their own edueatJonal utlitudos. In the interest of maxi- 
miiiing the privacy oJ' respondents, they were not required to identify 
themselves. Rcspondcjits u'ere considered only in terms of agsreyato 
categories on tlie basis of different background characteristics. 
Thus we cannot establish any Indivichial correlation bctxtfeen a 
respondent's identity and his responses. 

The resaarclicrs with the c.ooperatatMi of Dr. Al Koss, Director 
of Counsel.in;.; and (Uii dance at the Turtle Mountain Coiniminlty Scliool 
were able to procure an indicator of student acliiovcment that could 
be nf.soriated with the ociuipational baek;',round ol* the parents. 

Urnd(? point averages were obtained for high seliool students 
of banger plant emiiloyces, Hfudenls with parents working for tlie 
lUn.eau ol" JiulJ.iu Al l'iilrs, I lie ru!.i.ii' llo.ilth ServLeo, and the Si-'uool 
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DistruM* ?t:;(»IJ\ Tn acUliTI »ii a saniplinj; ((»v(M'y fiuirlh rln lil) ol* tlio 
j'railr |M>M^t avHMMf.cs of* sliuhMiLs wi 111 iiacmploycd parents was pTn>vitlo(l. 

Only oij.'.IU' stuchnit^; in»]>i*osLMit tiio ohllclran of Lan^ur lM;uit 
Ofiiployot^ii * TIk'LV arc four more? sLudonts at Rnlla IIijUi SoliooL (wc 
vorc Mol .^au'i'c:.; Inl In nliLainhi;; f ii roi\nal* i dm nn their ais'idtMuic p(»r- 
loi'maniu* ami in any oast! it may n<>t have biUMi oomj^arahlo) • This 
appears I o ho a very small saiuj)l.o, Hovovor, it appears that where 
Laii<;er employees are recorded as having children, most of these eliil- 
drcn are in j^rades 1-8. For those liavinj; long terms of service, their 
offspring are adults. Tims, we have too small a population in which 
to hase any siRniflcanee tests. 

In coiitra.^st to tlie ei}.^ht students from the Langer Plant, there 
was a population of 21 students wlio liad a parent *^ worked at the 
I\iblie Health Si^rvliv.s a population of students o had a parent 
who worked for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, population of 25 stu- 
dents who had a parent who worked for the School District (teachers* 
aides, hus drivers, cooks, custodians) and of 00 students wliose parents 
were both unr?mployf*d (reprcscMitin^^ 26'l such students) . All students 
are tribal and attend Belcourt in^h School located on the reservation. 

The results of the Grade Point analysis are in the table below. 



* A d i s<MH»pa:u»y exists Ijotwecn the hanjier plant emi)]nye(? 
I'eportin ; ehtldriti in h\\\\\ si«liot>l (IS) and Ihf* niuuhf^r listed at 
llic Si'hnol (T,) . ThtM';- l\n\t' sliideats rr«)}ii tv.*M lian;.\er- 1 I'j hal 

rami I ic's alt^nd f ITol La .Si»lu>ol. This, h{ns(»v(*r, leaves un- 

resolvetl a i-on.-. i clci^ibl c d I si pcpiinry . 
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TAiU.i; 

(iK'ADi; iH)i\r Avr.uAc.iis or nr,i.{:oi'UT men sciiooi. 
(:im.i)ici:\' wit!! m ! ! i:i;!;\t i'Ai:i;\tai. (i(:{:i'i».vrio\/\i, stati'S 

ShiiliMits with Moan tlivuU' 

— l»atUMils Kiiinl(»y<Hl N l*(»]nt 

l.;r.i",tM* IMiint 

'Fublif Hc»ul.lii Si'i'v.ic(! 
SrluKil nisli'ifl 

* SlaiKlaj'd Uc'v lilt' ion 

Tho Ki'iuk; i)oint anaLysi.H doos reveal a higher j^rado point 
avcTiijic Tor tlu? I. .1:1^^01^ Tribal (innij) and the lowest grade point aver- 
age r«ir those liaviii.^ nnnmployed parents ns might bo expected. How- 
ever, in the cvise of the r.aiijJicr pnrer.ts, tlio number is .suiall. (althnnj'.h 
the .SLtiiidarJ Ik-viation 1h j>ma 1 ie.sl ) : while in tlie case of the unemployed 
pareiit Rroup, the standard deviation is quite larsc Thus, 08 percent 
of the uiH-nipl oyetl paj'ont |j;roup have jUMdes from 1.'I2 to H.OO. 

Another way of notinj^^ academic aehieveniopt is to note amoniT, 
the various parental j^^'cnips tlie proportion of students v}]\o excel. 
Ilxcollenee for purposes of our investi;Aation will consist of thos<? 
fitud.Mits v.'lio havr- a ^rade point averaj'.e of 3.00 or better. The num- 
ber ol" slud(Mits ainnuf^ the hanger Rroup is 2 (2S:'), ainonj'; those who 
ivork at the l»nhl if Health Service is 'I (10"'), amonR those whose parents 
are ci-.iploycd at I'.IA is ') (..'H ) , anum:.* * !>ose whosr parents are empli)yed 
at the school di::trlcl- is 7 (28 .'), and amony tliose whnfu; j)arents are 
uni' .'!»! nyed , thr* nnrljcr ir. 10 (IS '). Piirents •■•inployed by the schtinl 
dIsLrift appe;«r t«> have t' e b(»!;t recoi'd. 




MS '^.v\ 

21 2.02 .708 

2S 2.3S .000 

66 2.22 .80H 
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The information which we accumulated permitted us to test 
another hypothesis dealing with parental labor status and academic 
achievement of children and that is the hypothesis tiiat there is a 
difference between the grade point average of students whose parents 
are double breadwinners, single breadwinners or unemployed. Distinc- 
tions can also be made between students of parents, the breadwinner 
of which is the mother, and those where the breadwinner Is the father. 
It is a question as to whether higher achievement would be demonstrated 
in those families where both parents are employed or where the father 
is the sole supporter. It is to be noted that for the eight high 
school students who have a parent who is employed at the Langer Plant, 
the parents are in all cases both employed. The grade point averages 
are given in Table 55. 



TABLE 55 

GRADE POINT AVERAGES OF BELCOURT HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT FAMILIAL lABOR STATUS 



Students with 
Parents: 


N 


Mean 

Grade Point 


Standard 
Deviation 


Employed at Langer 
Plant 


8 


2.62 




Both parents employed 
(BIA, PHS, School Dist.) 


1*7 


2.28 


.673 


Mother only employed 

(BIA, PHS, School Dist.) 


18 


2.12 


.7U6 


Father only employed 

(BIA, PHS, School Dist.) 


24 


2.33 


.665 


Both Unemployed 


66 


2.22 


.801* 



The results indicate that the least motivating situation 
would appear to be where the mother is the sole support of the family. 
ERJC nce the families comprise a portion of employment groups originally 
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considered an adjustment of the mean grade point averages of each 
occupational group can be made to reflect exclusion of the students 
whose mother is sole familial support. 



VIII. Relationship Between Parental Background and College 
Attendance of Turtle Mountain Reservation Enrollees 

To further determine the extent of the relationsliip between 
parental background (status and occupational level) and ultimate 
educational aspirations of their children, a survey can be made of 
known college students as to parental background. Such a survey is 
at least possible for all those aspiring students who take advantage 
of the BIA Student Post -secondary Grant program which make up any 
deficits between earnings and educational expenses for accepted appli- 
cants. The grant program is available to all enrolless of Indian 
tribes who demonstrate one -eighth Indian iancestry. 

The Education office of the BIA processes all applications 
for such grants and tne BIA Education Office at Belcourt had a list- 
ing of all students enrolled with the Turtle Mountain Tribe who received 
federal grants for the year 1973-74. Parental backgrounds were supplied 
by the administrative assistant for as many of the applicants for which 
such information was known. 

During the year 1973-7if some 301 Turtle Mountain enrollees were 
taking advantage of the student grants program. However, a great many 
of the enrollees in the progr&n had moved away from the area and had 
lived away for many years, in many cases all their lives. Of this 
category, there was little or no existent informatioa on parental labor 
backgrounds. The great number of such enrollees does testify to the 
high mobility of the younger generation away from the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation. The extent of this mobility is indicated by the geographic 
extent of the universities and colleges attended by the recipients. 
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TABLE 56 

COLLCGCS AND UNIVERSITIES BY STATE 
ATTENDED BY TURTLE MOUNTAIN TRIBAL ENROLEES 



Institution EnroUees 

North Dakota Colleges and Universities 
(UND, NDSU, Wahpeton Science, Minot 

State, Valley City State, Lake Region 165" 
Junior, Mary College, NDSU Bottineau, 
\m Williston) 

Minnesota Colleges and Universities 

CM, Bemldji State, Moorhead State, 22 
St. Cloud State, McAllistar) 



Montana Colleges and Universities 

tUniv. of Montana, Eastern Montana, 22 
Montana State, Northern Montana, 
Eastern Montana) 



Washington (Univ. of Washington, 

Washington State, Eastern Washington, 

Central Washington, Seattle Central, 21 

Univ. of Puget Sound, Tacoma Community, 

Mt. Hood, Ft. Lewis College, Evergreen 

State College, Everett Community) 

Oregon Colleges and Univernities 
(Southern Oregon, Eastern Oregon, 

Univ. of Portland, Portland State, 9 
Portland Community College, Oregon 
Tech. Institute) 

South Dakota Colleges and Universities 

(U. of SD, Black Hills State, Huron 6 

College, Aberdeen State College) 

Wisconsin Colleges and Universities 5 

California Colleges and Universities 5 

Utah Colleges and Universities S 

Others: (Ranges from Ivy League Colleges 

as Amhurst and Dartmouth to Haskall Indian 50 

Junior College ) 



The pattern shows a great deal of .interest in pursuit of higher 
educational goals on the part of both resident young people and emi- 
grants from the area. The impact of the BIA Educational Grant program 
appears considerable. Applications for the school year 197U-75 are 
also considerably over last year*s record. Key to the utilization of 
the legislation is the knowledge of its benefits and information appears 
to have been disseminated well (in terms of absolute numbers) to those 
whose contact with their enrolled tribe is minimized by time and dis^ 
tance. One, however, can only speculate on how many or what propor- 
tion would take advantage of benefits under the program. 

Of the 301 enrollees designated as recipients of higher educa- 
tional grants some 108 could be characterized as emigrants. No paren- 
tal occupational information was available on another 57 grant reci- 
pients attending ND universities or colleges. In some cases the admin- 
istrative assistant was not able to associate the grant recipients 
with knoim families on the reservation, but in most cases it was noted 
that the recipients were attending Lake Region Junior College, Mayville 
College, UNO Williston, and Minot State College; emigration to those 
immediate areas away from the Reservation can be inferred for a sub- 
stantial number of these personnel. 

Identification of parents (by occupational designation) was 
made of 136 students listed as grant recipients for 1973-74. In 
several instances a person was the parent of several students. The 
occupational category is checked once for each student so an occupa- 
tional category may reflect several multiple designates for the same 
parent. The breakdown is given in Table 57. 
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TABLE S7 

OCCURVnON<\L LABELS FOR PARENTS OF 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE GRANT STUDENTS 



Gestation # of Students 

Pai^ents work for Bureau of Indian Affairs 16 

Barents work other Federal programs or 

Agencies (Community Action Program) 15 

Parents employed by local schools 9 

Parents working at Public Health Service S 

Tribal positions 2 

Parents working at William Langer Jewel Plant 7 

Barents are State Employees (working at San 

Haven Sanitorium) 3 

Parents unemployed (including retired, social 

security, welfare, or ADC recipients) 20 

Parents in training program 2 

Parents are farmers 16 

Self-supporting (parents deceased) 12 

Parents are self-employed. In small business S 

Working class occupations - service occupations 

(nurses aid, barber, bartender, secretary, night 5 
watchman) 

Blue Collar occupations (carpenter, railroad, con- 
struction, plumber, trucker) 11 

Part-time (seasonal occupation— generally road 

work for BIA— May to Sept.) 8 

Foster parents (no other information available) 4 
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The fiummary shows the diverse familial backgrounds of the stu- 
dent grant recipients. While it might seem that the number of students 
vho work at the Langer Jewel Bearing Plant is small, it must be remembered 
that survey data shows only ten workers at the plant with children of 
college age or adult status. Thus some six of those in position to 
have college attending dependents have sent their dependents to college. 

The recipients span the spectrum of occupational backgrounds. 
There is a respectable number representing families that have experienced 
a chronic unemployed status or whose household heads only take part in 
seasonal occupations. These seasonal occupations generally represent 
working on BIA road maintenance. These jobs are available only from 
May through September. 

If we combine figures for BIA employees. Public Health service 
employees, other federal agency employees (post office. Community 
Action Programs, Housing and Urban Development) and local school dis- 
trict employees, we find that the cumulative category of ^government 
employee" is the most frequent background for all grant recipients. 
This suggests the relevance of stable merit based occupations to edu- 
cational aspirations of the dependent of tribal persons. On the other 
hand this may simply reflect more awareness and better information dis- 
semination in the federal grants program. 

In reviewing the data on parents in the government employee cate- 
gory it was also noted that where head of the household was in one govern- 
nent sub-category the other parent also had an independent career in 
government employment. Three of the heads of household working tor 
the public Health Service had spouses working for the BIA, the local 
sdiool and CAP. Three heads of .household working for BIA had spouses 
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working at the school or Public Health Service and heads of houseliold 
working in other federal agencies had spouses working in some capa- 
city for BIA and local schools. The dual bread winner family may simply 
represent the more affluent environment conducive to advanced educa- 
tion aspirations or it may also reflect reinforcing achievement influences 
on the part of both parents. Two workers at the Jewel Plant also had 
spouses working at the BIA. 

One must also consider the possiblity t?nt any discrimination 
between parental occupation categories as academic in light of the 
available opportunities under the educational grants program. With- 
out the assistance of the BIA policy the opportunity to attend college 
for dependents is unlikely whatever the motivation toward attendance. 
With the program the opportunity is high and application for and assis- 
tance becomes a matter of course where motivations toward attendance 
pass a minimal threshold. The continued existence of the program 
appears essential to the maintenance of .the new higher levels of col- 
lege attendance. 
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IX« Conclusions and Recommendations 

This study attempted to test the existence of a difference 
between selected labor environment groups in terms of achievement 
and educational aspirations. The presentation of data to this point 
has involved a test of the relationships between various background 
variables (including the labor environment variable) and various indi- 
cators of educational aspiration and achievement. 

With the exception of a few selected items such as the expecta- 
tion of government aid for their children, an assessment that the 
costs of education are too high and basic interest in tribal affairs, 
a very similar distribution of response exists for the three select 
target groups. Where significant differences exist between groups 
it is in regard to specific situations that place attitudinal con- 
straints on the group. For instance, the availability of BIA post- 
secondary education grants would necessarily impel a high expecta- 
tion of a post-secondary education for children of tribal parents. 
One could say that the new post-secondary education grants have revi- 
talized expectations and aspirations among tribal residents. 

Various explanations may be put forward to account for the 
similarity of patterned responses among the selected groups. One 
is that the instrument itself could have been constructed to exhibit 
more discriminatory power across all groups. However, even where indi- 
vidual items prove to be good dichotomous discriminators , the response 
patterns manifested themselves across the selected target groups. 
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That Is, the variance is within rather than between groups. 

The other explanation is that the three select target groups 
reflect very similar outlooks and views toward education and thoir 
Children* s future education. This may provide the explanation for 
similarity in the distribution of responses. While Reservation Con- 
trol Group meribers may have lived in an environment of chronic unem- 
ployment, most respondents exhibited a labor history. Most respon- 
dents belong to the lower middle class. Their children attend schools 
similar in level of instruction to the non-tribal schools in the area 
(although the new Level I accreditation of the Belcourt Comnunity 
School indicates improved instruction for tribal students). All 
the inhabitants of the region, whether tribal or non-tribal, are 
affected by regional agricultural conditions and similar Isolation. 
Certainly non -agricultural and non-tribal workers in the community ', 
face a similar economic environment — a limited number of retail andi 
blue collar positions in public service and agricultural support 
occiqsations. 

The tendency of the respondents in the study to respond posi- 
tively to most items can be accorded several explanations. One is 
that the items involve a response set impelling the most favorable 
response on the part of the respondents. Another explanation is that 
the items test diffuse support of educational objectives. That is, 
where the item does not call upon a specific commitment toward an 
educational objective, the respondent will support the hypothetical 
commitment. As long as the expectation does not involve material 
costs, the psychological costs of agreeing with a pro-education stance 
is low. A talk with Dr. Koss on a truancy follow-up project indicated 
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that parents When counseled about their children's absenteeism 
expressed concern over their children's behavior and supported tiicir 
youngster's continued pursuit of an education. However, once the 
counselors had talked with the parents, there appeared to little 
follow-up to change the behavior of their children. The same type 
of response may be operative here: support of education values in 
the abstract but little implementation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the analysis of data gathered 
in this study remains to be pursued at different levels. An analysis 
of variance involving the dependent variables in the study computed 
for the three selected target groups is being studied at the present 
time. Generally the results presented by the non-parametric analysis 
are confirmed. 

The analysis of the data to this point has not been exhaustive. 
Several refinements of both data and analysis remain to be pursued. 
For instance, inflated chi-squares due to inclusion of the no response 
column by the statistical package (SPSSH) must be adjusted by pulling 
all no response cards for a given variable and running the program 
one variable at a time. Similarly, more refined results may be 
achieved by applying the statistical package to a reduced population 
of respondents eliminating the ''O" respondents. Also the education 
level material can be receded to make a discrete distinction between 
high school graduates and non-graduates. However, all these refine- 
ments in all likelihood would not materially affect the results. They 
would certainly not overturn existing findings. 

The study pointed to an improved successor study which may be 

taken at a future time. In applying the measures of achievement and 

aspiration to these populations, researchers should give more attention 
o 
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to the question of linkage between achievement attitudes of parents 
and the attitudes and measures imperative that this BIA Post- 
Secondary grant program be continued at its present level. It is 
important, however, that realistic expectations be generated. "Col- 
lege" by itself and all "college courses" by themselves do not guaran- 
tee an employable future, although they improve the chances for same. 
The role of vocational education and trade schools should be publi- 
cized. Certainly, those high school graduates who have some plans 
are more vocationally oriented. 

The effect of the Langer Plant upon employee attitudes toward 
education and aspirations is difficult to measure. The children per- 
form similarly to those of other groups; there is a sljnilar level of 
expectation of post-secondary education. It is to be noted that the 
Langer employee group report ten of their children in college. This 
is from a population of college age of 18. It would appear that the 
Langer Plant families are taking good opportunity of the post- 
secondary grants program. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this study provided the 
researchers with the preliminary groundwork to become involved in 
a more rigorous study. Our omissions have pointed the way to a more 
precise and relevant instrument. This study has developed into a 
satisfying pilot study which should be employed to test like situa- 
tions on a greater scale. 
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